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CHAPTER L 



Claris Craten was of a marriageable age — she 
thought so herself, only because marriage and 
gentlemen were the unfading subjects ever under 
discussion before her ; her mother thought her so 
too, but her elder sister did not, for she justly ima- 
gined her turn ought to come first, but this 
happy event did not seem to hurry itself-— most 
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assuredly if it were on the road it came by 
tjoach, not by rail. 

Claris was just eighteen, her sister several 
years older, and Claris consequently tried to 
crush her, but she lifted up her head like a saucy 
little daisy, and laughed as the other's feet 
passed over her, for the long, loving grass 
opened its bosom as that sister came onwards, 
and into it Claris crept, and lay still and safe. 

This loving grass was represented by little 
Claris's nurse — a mother in all but name, far 
more so than her own, for. Bridget looked for- 
ward with sorrow to the day her darling should 
leave her love for a husband's, perhaps, indiffer- 
ence, whereas the real mother longed for that 
hour. Favours and breakfast, pasties and bou- 
quets were her nightly dreams ; and the man — 
well, he must be rich, if possible ; at all events, 
sufficiently well off not to send her daughter 
back on her hands. Young? old? It did 
not very particularly signify. Marriage and its 
ties, and love, reckoned as nothing: marriage, 
with a coach and four^ was like tha Mahometan 
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paradise of Houris, only her Houris were of 
golden hue, and of the shape of ingots. ' 

In vain the elder sister dressed in silks of 
every hue, nobody came to woo ; Claris was in 
simple tarlatan, white, and suflSiciently bread 
and butterish in make, to signify, that it covered 
a very young girl. 

Folks will ask why did Mrs. Craven introduce 
her before the other had disappeared out of the 
matrimonial market? The fact is she had tried 
the elder one at every possible place of sale ; she 
had courted old gentlemen for the sake of their 
sons, and not perhaps without an idea of a 
double alliance ; the parents and the children, it 
would be very compact. 

Mrs. Craven had eyes to see, and she saw that 
Claris was very pretty ; she would be a lure. 
This was her first idea — Claris should lure the 
birds into the net, herself the unconscious caged 
one, ai^d then Seliua might catch them, and wring 
their pecks, unsociable wretches, if they would 
not poir . 

Homely sayipgs convey so much meaning that 

B 2 
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we may be pardoned here for just reminding our 
readers that ^ You may bring ahorse to the weU, 
but you cannot make him drink/ 

The pretty, fresh-looking Claris lured all the 
men around her, but when her sister stretched 
forth her hands to seize one, the birds flew 
away. 

They h*id seen Selina at least ten years on 
matrimony bent; observing this, Mrs. Craven, 
who saw all, and yet never appeared to see, 
thought * I can but marry her once, let it be 
now/ 

So Claris was let out of her cage, and dressed 
in gay attire : she had literally come out. 

Amongst all her admirers was a certain Cap- 
tain Gothen Travanne, a very nice man — an 
eligible man; he had height, figure, position, 
money, and large black whiskers and moustache 
— now some do not like whiskers, but Claris did, 
and she liked the man too. And whilst mamma, 
snug in her nothing-seeing comer, was €|ilciilat- 
ing what he was worth, poor little Claris was 
reckoning as nearly as might be, how piany stars 
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it W0uld require to make this world as light to 
her as when the Captain's eyes shone upon 
her. ^ 

Yet he did not propose; Claris was not think- 
ing of this, siie was too happy to think of any- 
thing uncomfortable, it was so nicetoeome out as 
a woman, and notin that horrid everlasting white 
tarlatan, which had known time's changes in the 
shape of a new body, and an extra skirt She 
was out, and had a lover ! Could any girl be 
happier ? especially as she had entire confidence 
in his love. But he did not propose:! >and this 
sorely troubled mamma. 

Why did he not? .Assuredly he loved Claris. 
Yes,; but then he had brother officers, and they 
are a horrid set, when one of their number is 
in love. Peaoe he has none, and of plenty, 
only jeerijDg. 

Captain Travanne concealed his affecting 
position as long as possible from their know- 
ledge ; but what is there they will not find out 
in a garrison ? They discovered the secret, and 
the mother: but they had known her a long 
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time before. Ten years Selina had been a gar- 
rison belle for half the cavahy regiments in the 
service, and it#was a parting word of the going 
to the coming — 

" Capital fun in ; lots of pretty girls, 

and for toujours perdrixj Selina Craven; don't 
let the mother catch you ! " And Mrs. Craven 
fancied no one saw what she was about. 

In the face of all these warnings, the bold 
Captain was as nicely caught as any mother 
might wish him to be ; but he had not proposed 
for all that! 

We will here give a specimen of a regimental 
conversation on the subject. 

"I say," drawled a boy-officer, passing his 
fingers daintily over what might some day be a 
moustache, " who was that Lomax was talking 
to when the band was playing this after- 
noon?" 

" Claris Craven," was the answer. 

"Is she engaged?" asked he of the non- 
moustache again. 

"Can't say; ask Gothen Travanne." 
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" Travanne, heh ! Travanne, I say, is Claris 
Craven engaged?" 

Before the one appealed to could answer, ano- 
ther suggested : • 

" I should say decidedly not, for I saw the 
mother watching too eagerly all the men who 
approached the girl." 

" Travanne, is Claris Craven engaged?" rose 
again on the air of that warm mess-room, after 
dinner. 

" How should I know?' angrily rejoined the 
vexed lover, whose ears had drunk in every 
word. 

" Why you^re always with her," 

" That's the reason," said a defender, "why 
he won't marry her. A man might be caught 
by pretty Claris at first sight — ^but that mother, 
she defeats her own purpose. I can fancy 
nothing more degrading than a waman fishing 
for husbands for her girls. Why does she not 
^ leave them to themselves : can forced marriages 
command respect ? No, a man sooner or later 
finds he's been caught. Capital joke that was 
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about Selina and Dickson, of the . Dick- 
son was severely smitten, that's seven years ago, 
and one night at a ball aU but popped ihe 
question. Something, one of those nothings 
which will occur, occurred to postpone it — one 
of those hidden rocks we stumble against when 
we're star-gazing — so he put it off until to- 
morrow, and at the same time put Selina into 
the fly, wherein sat her loving mother. Now 
Madam Craven is short-sighted, and, having 
taken leave of Dickson at the doory thought he 
was gone ; but he, lover-like, lingered at the fly 
window for a last word, and, intending to ask 
the very leading question of * What o'clock will 
you be at home to-morrow ? he got as far as 
* What o'clock — ' when mamma, who only saw a 
head at the window and hearing the words, said 
angrily, *Not two yet, so don't think to over- 
charge me as you did last time.' She thought 
it was the intriguing flyman, trying .to claim 
more than his right. 

" * Mamma,' cried Selina, to silence her, * Cap- 
tain Dickson — ' 
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*^^ ^ Has proposed. I guessed it/ interrupted 
shB in jubilation, quite forgetting the flyman 
whose head had disappeared. Dickson had 
turned away to laugh. 'I guessed it/ con- 
tinued she, * and I wish you joy with all my 
hearty of haYing caught him!' 

" Caught him ! A man does not like to be 
caught! — he feels so like a mouse in a cat's 
clutches. 

" * Good night, Mrs. Craven,' said Dickson, 
putting his head in at the window again, 'I 
wish you a very good night — ^I hope you will 
neither of you €atch cold, it's keen weather.' 

"Next day Dickson went on leave for a fort- 
night, and came back without a feather ruffled 
— he wasn't ' caught.' 

All laughed but Gothen Travanne, he could 
not fancy Claris a mere husband hunter, but with 
such a mother ! How not be ? These were sad 
reflections for a man in love. 

" Don't look down-hearted," *said a sympathis- 
ing friend who noticed his look, " Claris may 
be really in love, and if you are done for, well, 

B 5 
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we cannot always expect our stars to be in the 
ascendant, for when they are apparently so, ten 
to one, but some nasty comet with its ugly long 
tail comes and whisks them out of place. A 
man never can reckon himself perfectly secure 
while there are mothers in the world with 
daughters to marry." 

" Tm sure it behoves every man now a-days 
to be on the watch, and girded for the fray," 
uttered another, sententiously. 

" And if Claris is up to it," concluded another 
Job's comforter, " as a French proverb says, * a 
good dog always hunts like his race before him :* 
and she will know what to do with her girls 
when she has them !" 

A loud laugh followed. Poor Travanne had 
nothing to say ; but he swore none of the breed 
should be his wife. 

We do not say, " ! mothers be warned," 
for it could do no good to those who are 
inveterately inclined to match-making and 
scheming. But we say " ! Fathers ! if you 
have married a woman so inclined, use all the 
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coercion a husband may use, and restrain her." 
For believe this, that no men would dare so to 
speak of girls, if their mother had not dragged 
them to their feet ! And one such woman de- 
grades her whole sex, causing a blush of shame 
to be women, and perhaps thought like her. 

Captain Travanne went on leave next day, 
and every step of the road he saw poor little 
Claris's face looking reproachfully upon him — 
for he had gone far, very far ; but then he had 
not proposed, so the rest went for nothing ! 
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CHAPTER II. 



" And he has not proposed ? He has said nothing 
tangible ? What i^as he talking about last 
evening?" 

The manner was stormy. And Claris's eyes 
shed the tears, showers of stormy tears, to com- 
plete the scene. They were not of wounded 
pride, as her mother thought, but crushed affec- 
tion — she loved the man. 

Claris told some, not all. There were words 
too fond, too sincere, that she felt them, to be 
dragged even before a mother, she did not wish 
to think it ; but who can control the thoughts ? 
And her heart said " before my mother." Yes, 
her mother, who would have sifted every sen- 
tence out of much dust, to get a lump of gold, 
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in -other words — ^a word which might /orc^ him 
to marry Claris ! As if Claris would be married 
by force ! 

^' I told you how it would be, when you chose 
to bring her out so soon," chimed in Selina. 
" She has disgraced us, and all my future pros- 
pects must suffer in consequence !" and she tried 
to look like an injured angel. 

" You must have said, or done something to 
oflfend him," growled the mother again, "men 
don't come and go like that, without a reason." 

jClaris only wept. She was reckoning how 
far he was away since the hour he had left the 
town. With the railway flew her thoughts 
after him, as her mother continued— 

"Something extraordinary must have passed 
between you. Claris, do you hear me, child?" 

-*' Yes, Mamma," she ejaculated. 

" Then why don't you speak. What's the use 
of crying that way now, it will not bring him 
back. How do you suppose I am to keep 
you both in your present/Style out of my small 
fortune?" 
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Mrs. Craven was a very worldly woman, yet 
with all a fond mother, in her way. She thought 
it was the business of life with a mother to 
bring up her daughters well, and then get rid of 
them as soon as possible. She had always looked 
forward to their marrying well, and aiding her, 
and how comfortable her little fortune would be 
when she had got them off her hands ! She felt 
as angry now at this disappointment, as a mother 
linnet, followed everywhere by a full-grown 
brood, ever ready to take the morsel out of her 
bill, just as when they were callow nestlings, and 
she asked — 

" Is this to last for ever?' 

" Claris must have done something to offend 
him!" said Selina. "It is most painful for us, 
for I dare say he told his brother officers." 

" It is enough for mamma to speak to me," 
Claris replied, at last raising her head with 
pride. 

"Don't speak to your sister in that way," 
exclaimed the mother. " Tou should feel ashamed 
of yourself, and not be insolent." 
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"Why, what have I done?' piteously ex- 
claimed the weary girl. 

" Done !" retorted mamma, " that I should 
like to know. Did you make any indiscreet in- 
quiries about the Captain's rent-roll, or expec- 
tations, or — T 

"Good gracions mamma," almost shrieked 
Claris, "what could I care about such things, 
when I loved him?" And with this avowal of 
her affection torn from her, she sobbed aloud in 
her open palms, 

" Depend upon it," suggested her elder sister, 
" she has disgusted Captain Travanne by some 
forwardness of manner*" 

" Love indeed !" cried mamma. " Never let 
child of mine utter anything so grossly indeli- 
cate ! Love ? I believe I was speaking to you 
of marriage." 

Claris said nothing, for the two were allies in 
her mind incapable of separation. 

The end of all this was that Claris was sent, 
what the officers would Jbiave called to Coventry. 
No one spoke to her except with seriousness of 
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tone and maimer. And now her mother must 
fall back upon the other one ; Claris was useless 
at present. Nevertheless she had to be taken 
about ; it would not do to leave her at home, and 
her own maiden pride upheld her. And to balls 
she went. And the officers (we have said they 
were wretches, so they always are when they 
think they have a just right to teaze anybody), 
talked to poor Claris ef nobody but Gothen 
Travanne. Gothen's good looks, Gothen's danc- 
ing, &c., &c., until her heart ached. And one 
more cruel, or as he thought, more mischievous 
than, the others, nodded as bespoke of Travanne's 
sudden departure. " Ah ! he could give a rough 
guess in what spot he might be found. There 
had been a certain lady in their last garrison, 
and he should look every day in.the ' Post,' for 
he'd lay a wager the other's name would shortly 
appear there." 

Claris never visibly blanched, but her heart 
felt sick at man's cold heartlessness, for none 
knew all Gothen had said to her. 

One day Mrs. Craven received round a re- 
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turned book, a piece of newspaper — a 'sea-»side 
newspaper, from a fashionable spot ; her eye fell 
on .tiie name of Travanne amongst the arrivals. 
She had pondered deeply on the cause of this 
man's departure, and in her mind, though un- 
avowed to herself even, a something said that 
the other officers had influenced him on account 
of that old affair of Selina and Dickson. She 
said nothing, but suddenly discovered that 
Claris was looking ill : it would do them all 
good to have a little change, and as dear Mrs. 
Wilson had so often invited them to visit her 
near Guildford, they would go. 

Selina exclaimed against so dull a visit; 
Claris rejoiced ; Mrs. Craven was firm — she could 
be, and very obstinate when she pleased. She 
kept her own secret plans to herself; and to 
Guildford they went, but only for a week, and 
then she thought sea-air would do them all good, 
and to the sea she took them — oddly enough, 
to the very place where Captain Travanne 
was. By going to Guildford first, and keeping 
her own counsel, not one of the officers sus- 
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pected whither she had gone; she was a very 
clever woman. 

The sea-air is a wonderful restorer ; it brings 
back the blush of health, our appetite, our 
spirits, our hopes — if we have grown sad, and 
our lovers, very often, if they have been faith- 
lessly disposed, and if we catch them by the sea- 
side. There all grow young again, innocent 
ideas return as we ramble over the beach and 
ruminate, or scratch up the shingle in search of 
pebbles, excessively useless when discovered, but 
'tis an occupation which serves to fill up the 
time, which, of necessity, must be spent on the 
beach to enjoy the sea-breeze ; and oh ! how far 
better for a lover to turn up, than all the 
pebbles in the sea, especially one we deemed 
irrevocably washed away by the waves of the 
world, gulphed down in its vortex. 

Selina came, expecting much pleasure, but as 
innocent of all knowledge why they had come 
there as Claris herself; yet she could not quite 
understand her mother's sudden and extreme 
anxiety about her sister's health ; she appeared 
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to look, in her eyes, the same as usual, conse- 
quently their mother's anxiety now about her 
was unpleasing, and a mystery, especially as 
their parent had given the strongest possible 
proof of interest in the girl, by the purchase for 
her of a couple of new dresses. Their mother's 
conduct in this one particular point was a per- 
fect thermometer ; they always judged the 
warmth of her feelings at the time, by the 
presents she bestowed. 

" Claris looks so ill," was all she said, " that 
really she requires dress not to be positively a 
fright." 

At every watering place everybody meets, at 
least once a day, either on some parade, or pier, 
or cliff. The first day they were busy unpack- 
ing, the next one, the shopping occupied aU the 
morning, and in the afternoon the matron and 
her little ones walked out to see and be seen. 
Claris was sauntering alone a step behind those 
in front ; she was looking over the sea, far over 
sea, and wishing herself in one of the little 
boats, sailing away from all her wretchedness, 
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for she felt as if alone on tiie immensity of 
water and in the sky above, she might then for- 
get herself and heavy sorrow, in holier and 
greater thoughts. A cry roused herefrom her 
reverie ; it came from mamma's lungs. 

"This is most extraordinary — most unex- 
pected ! When did you arrive ? " 

She looked up. Girls in reality arenot so prompt 
at fainting as thqy are represented to be in old 
romances. Claris looked up and saw the one 
face which never quitted her thoughts, the eye 
which, had looked so much love, the lip which 
had uttered it; her heart stood still an instant, 
as if ice had fallen npon it suddenly; she felt 
the blood recede from her - lips, rushing to the 
rescue of the fainting heart, and that was all. 

Captain Travanne took her hand, and asked 
how she was; she must have said 'very well,' 
but she recollected nothing, except that her 
mother replied : ' 

"My darling Claris never admits she is ill, 
but I thought she was looking so delicate that I 
took her to a friend's at Guildford." 
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" Tten you^ did not come Here- direct from 
— -?'* he eagerly asked. 



*' Oh, dear na! but I did not think Guildford 
agreed with Claris, so I brought her here." 

His momentary suspicion of haying been 
followed died away, and he looked anxiously m 
the really pale face of the girl, and again asked 
how she was. 

" Very weH," was the reply, and now^ the rich 
colour flew to her cheek, and mad6^ her look 
lovely. 

Claris instinctively, from fear and prid^e, 
moved to her mother's side ; she would not seem 
to court his attention, and beside them Tfavanne 
rambkd^-^foT nohody walks at the sea-side. 

" Keally, mamma,''^ said Selina, when they 
reached home, and before the happy Claris could 
escape to her bedroom, ^'^you should speak to 
aJs, and talis* Bpon her teedtmg hLif of 
the habit she has of biting her Bps to make her- 
sdf colour at will. It was most painful her doing 
so to-day, when- Captain Travanne spoke to 
her.'^ 
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Claris opened her eyes and stared. How 
could Selina have imagined such a thing? It 
seemed so funny to, the girl that she burst into 
a ringing young laugh ; she felt so happy— so 
very happy, and away she flew, leaving the 
storm to burst behind her ; and burst it did, in 
sarcasms over their mother's head, for her du- 
plicity. Selina knew her, and felt she had 
brought them there for Claris to meet Travanne. 
It was the duplicity she complained of, for it 
was for the common benefit that one should *get 
off^' though she would have preferred going first 
herself. 

Next day the new dresses came, and Claris 
grew coquettish again, for every day she saw 
Gothen, and he, away from his brother officers, 
grew loving and trusting. All the ideas they 
had engendered were blown well out to sea, and 
kept there by some good water spirit. 

And there they were every day on the shore 
together, for Mrs. Craven made her stay out 
nearly all day, attended by her old nurse, 
* for the benefit of the sea breezes.' And Claris, 
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nothing loth, oheyed, of course, Gothen ram- 
bled too ; they dug in the shingle, and to oblige 
her he filled his pockets with the most hideous 
specimens on the beach, the kind of things Mr. 
Mc Adam . has taught us to break up for our 
roads. But Travanne contentedly carried them 
and never felt their weight; his light heart 
lightened every burthen. 

One day, it was about one o'clock, Claris had 
taken her early dip, and was performing a walk 
for health's sake afterwards — a prescribed walk 
on the beach. Bridget accompanied her, and 
some one else came soon after sauntering down 
from the cliflfe. Who could it be but Travanne ? 
And he seemed to Claris to press her hand more 
tenderly than usual, and to look more intensely 
beneath her large brown hat. (Every girl in 
Brighton wears a large brown hat, like an 
umbrella). Even Bridget on this day was 
nodded more kindly to than usual, as she 
dropped a little way behind the sauntering 
couple. 

On they rambled, and then Travanne pro- 
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posed they should seat themselves awhile. So 
down they sat on the shingle. How odd it is, 
the things we do at the sea-side ! Here we are 
all of us, we who in town recline on spring 
cushions, and down pillows, nor deem them too 
soft for comfort, most composedly, luxuriously 
seated for hours on the hard shingle. Fancy 
persons in town flinging themselves for pleasure 
down upon a newly macadamized street. How 
soon the police would take them under their care 
as lunatics, or worse; and yet there is scarcely 
any difference, except in the fashion, which rulfes 
all. Down they sat, and Travanne fixed Kis 
ardent gaze on the sweet tinted cheek beside 
him, on which the hair lay thick and heavy. 
Bridget sat discreetly at a distance, turned 
away, and as busy as a bee turning up the ugly 
grey shingle for those everlastingly sought fbr 
pebbles. 

There's no place in the world, we say it again, 
for love-making, like a bathing-place, for you 
are all thrown so much, so intimately together. 
In the first place, a man goes down to take his 
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dip in the sea, and the chances are in favoar of 
his seeing the girl he admires stepping into a 
machine to sport in the waters like a blue mer- 
maid. Then they meet on the beach, or the 
parade, where a light morning dress looks so 
cool and nice, with one of those large brown 
hats. A little later and the perfect form is dis- 
played to advantage in a riding-habit, as she 
gallops beside you, and possibly in the evening 
the gossamer gauze floats around her, as she 
whirls with you in the waltz. And then the air 
wafts a certain pleasant, fresh, brackish fra- 
grance towards you from her hair, which not 
all the perfumed regenerating oil has been able 
to cover. Oh ! there's no place for love making 
like the sea-side. 

Without so expressing himself, Travanne felt 
its influence creeping over him as he looked at 
Claris. 

Claris had taken a handful of the smaller 
shingle in her ungloved hand, and, just for some- 
thing to do, was intently searching in it for tiny 
shells, such as some sand is full of. 

VOL. I. c 
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Neither had spoke for some moments, and 
then he said — 

'' Claris," 

Not much, but it was the first time he had 
uttered her name: how her heart bounded to her 
throat, and the cheek coloured* 

" Claris," he said again. 

She did not speak. What could she say ? 

Look up and answer. Answer for the first 
time to that name so fondly breathed, by "Tes," 
or " did you speak !" or some like common-place 
phrase. 

Oh, no ! Claris would not destroy poetry by 
prose, so she just looked up, just glanced to- 
wards Bridget, but a gleam from that eye shot 
across him like moonlight on the sea, leaving a 
stream of dancing light, like gladness— not 
mirth — gladness, heart gladness. And then she 
hurriedly said, to cover her confusion — 

" How beautiful the waves look, as they come 
prancing after one anoiiier, just crested with 
foam," 
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*' Yes, beautiful," he answered; but he wa& 
not thinking of the waves. 

" What are they like?" she asked, venturing 
to glance in his face — it was but a glance, for 
he was looking so intensely at her. 

She did not wait for an answer, for she saw he 
was not attending to a word she said. What 
could all the waves in the sea be to him, so they 
did not bear her away? 

" They always remind me," she continued 
hurriedly, " of a group of chubby children at 
play in a field. They have filled their laps with 
daisies, all pure white daisies, not one buttercup 
amongst them. On, on, on they come, galloping 
along, their little legs flung up behind, and their 
bodies bent forward in that wild race for whom 
shall arrive first. Alas ! the foremost one 
tumbles ! All his strength is strained in th e 
anxious gallop, and down he goes ! He has no 
power to save himself — down he goes, up go the 
little legs behind, out stretch the arms wide in 
front, as he tumbles on the grass, and all the 
daisies are wildly scattered around. Now just 

c2 
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look at that wave breaking in white foam on the 
shingle, and you will see what I mean?* 

Half petulantly, half coquettishly, she glanced 
in his face, to move him to speak. 

But Travanue looked over his shoulder. They 
were seated with bathing machines (Heaven 
bless Sarah Pearce who had left them there!) 
behind them, and Bridget was at least a foot 
deep down, digging for pebbles. 

Travanne glanced over his shoulder and saw 
this, and then his arm stole round Claris's waist 
as he whispered, 

'* Dear Claris :" tiiis time he was progressing ; 
down bent the large brown hat, and, whilst the 
front nearly touched her knees, the back tipped 
up, leaving the white swan neck quite exposed. 
Down bent Travanne's audacious lip, and im- 
printed a kiss upon it — it was irresistible. 

Now if there had been but the lip, Claris 
might onlyha ve started,but the lip had a moustache, 
and she uttered a cry — and then they looked up 
— their eyes met, and both burst out laughing. 
Yet Claris trembled violently. It was love's 
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*' Yes, beautiful," he answered ; but he wa& 
not thinking of the waves. 

" What are they like?" she asked, venturing 
to glance in his face — it was but a glance, for 
he was looking so intensely at her. 

She did not wait for an answer, for she saw he 
was not attending to a word she said. What 
could all tl^6 waves in the sea be to him, so they 
did not bear her away? 

" They always remind me," she continued 
hurriedly, " of a group of chubby children at 
play in a field. They have filled their laps with 
daisies, all pure white daisies, not one buttercup 
amongst them. On, on, on they come, galloping 
along, their little legs flung up behind, and their 
bodies bent forward in that wild race for whom 
shall arrive first. Alas ! the foremost one 
tumbles ! All his strength is strained in th e 
anxious gallop, and down he goes ! He has no 
power to save himself — down he goes, up go the 
little legs behind, out stretch the arms wide in 
&ont, as he tumbles on the grass, and all the 
daisies are wildly scattered around. Now just 
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here is the beantifiilest pehhle I ever see with 
my two eyes !*' 

Claris perfectly understood the hint, and 
most unwillingly Travanne assisted her to rise^ 
for they were going to part awhile. How lose 
sight of her for a moment? 

Gothen firmly believed that he had found a 
treasure long sought for — a heart wholly his 
own. He knew Claris was not beloved in her 
family, how could she be? She was so dissimilar 
to them: and without some sympathy there 
cannot be love. He possessed her undivided 
affection, he felt certain. There was not a gleam 
of doubt, so he flung all his confidence in the 
opposite scale, and beautifully even the balances 
hung. Her love — ^his firm fjdth in it — ^whafc 
more substantial basis could there be to begin 
existence with? For life but truly commences 
when two, who deeply love, marry. The pre- 
vious years of being are but the overture to this 
concert of rich harmony. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Tbavan»b thought he knew perfectly the cha- 
racter of his future mother-in-law, as well as 
the disposition of the elder daughter. Claris 
was then Hie better belored for springing up so 
pure a lily in this bed of marigolds. 

" In love with Claris ! My sweet child V 
exclaimed Mrs. ' Craven, in a tone of surprise, 
which actually deceived even Travanne when he 
formally proposed for Claris that evening — " Oh ! 
Captain Travanne, you have astonished— -un- 
nerved me. 'Tis true the dear girl t^ eighteen, 
but she stin seems a child to me. I think when 
a mother loves deeply, something intuitive, 
something of jealous fear makes her fancy her 
daughter the chfld she would ever keep her, well 
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knowing, alas ! that with womanhood the right 
of monopoly must cease ! 'Tis a sad fate for a 
mother to part with her beloved children !*' 

Here she put her handkerchief first to one 
eye and then to the other — and positively, even 
well prepared as he had thought himself, to cope 
with Mrs. Craven, from a knowledge of her 
character, Travanne was deceived, and felt 
heartily ashamed, for a moment,, of his own 
selfishness, in depriving this widowed heart of 
one of its comforts. 

Forthwith he commenced assuring her, taking 
her hand as he spoke, of his deep gratitude, if 
she would consent; of the love, devotion, her 
beloved child should meet with at his hands, and 
whilst he spake thus in all sincerity, Mrs. 
Craven was blaming herself for perhaps having 
carried her regrets too far. At all events she 
had been rather too sentimental, for how descend 
from this high flight to plain matter of fact, 
and ask him what settlements he was prepared 
to make? The transition was not possible, so 
she pressed his hand, and they would talk about 
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it on the morrow — she was unnerved then, taken 
by surprise. She must speak to her beloved 
child first: if her affections were really irre- 
vocably given, what could she say but consent? 

"Come to-morrow at twelve;" she concluded 
with, " I shall be more composed — we will then 
talk it over. God bless you for loving my 
beloved child, come what may of it; but you 
cannot blame me, for girls sometimes fancy they 
love. And her happiness must be my first 
thought !" 

Travanne went to the drawing room, feeling 
anything but confident of success, and very 
nervous. How he almost hated and despised all 
his brother officers, for the wicked things they 
had instilled into his mind about this exemplary 
mother ! 

And this mother, she sat down after his de- 
parture and tried to recollect whether the present 
Sir George Trevanne, Gothen's uncle, had a son, 
if not, the Captain would be heir to the title. 
And what might his fortune be? A captain of 
Hussars. Some of them were but poor men, 

c 5 
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just enough to keep up appearances with. Claris 
in two barrack rooms ; it would be a pity, for 
she certainly was the hope of the family, the 
foundation-stone on which to build up a home 
for her sister, by introducing her. She could 
not afford to throw her away. 

By a natural current of ideas she thought of 
the trouble she had had with Selina, and she 
with not the glimmering of a hope before her at 
present. Not even a flirtation. She had been 
recently perusing a history of India, and she 
wondered what sort of people the Nayres could 
be on the Malabar coast, where the ladies were 
allowed, and got four husbands a-piece. If they 
would only come over here, a body of them, 
without their wives, what a blessing it would be, 
for they must be a very marrying people. She 
did not quite like the idea, however, of a man 
beingplaced in the impossible position of claimiiig 
a child, or of a child not even knowing ilie 
title id father. In that case what would be- 
come of hereditary rights, as for instance in Hie 
event erf Gothen Travanne being heir to Sr 
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George? - She had completely confused her mind 
by abstruse calculations, mixing up imaginary 
things with real existing ones. Feeling some- 
thing of this, she prepared to adjourn to the 
drawing room, determined to bear herself with 
gravity, as a prelude to the dignity with which 
she would receive Travanne on the morrow, for 
thus she could at once enter on fortune and set- 
tlements. 

We will not detain our readers long in the 
drawing room, for they would see nothing very 
pleasant, more especially if they are young 
ladies delighting in love scenes ; for every one 
was completely ill at ease. Where, oh where 
was the shingle — Sarah Pearce*s amiable ma- 
chines to conceal them — and where, oh where 
was the large brown hat? 

Nowhere there- There was a glare of light; 

the glare of ft pair of envious eyes; Travanne 
most uncomfortable, nervous, and insecure ; and 
Claris ready to cry from over excitement, and 
the doubt and wonder which her lover's manner 
created. To add discomfort to discomfort, in 
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came Mrs. Craven and the tea equipage at the 
same time, and she sat and conversed in mono- 
syllables, to the amazement of her elder daughter, 
whilst poor Claris, in confusion, put nothing 
but gunpowder tea into the pot to make them all 
more tranquil. And in honest truth, anyone to 
have seen them, all but the dignified mamma, 
would have supposed they had been dosed with 
little else during the last twenty-four hours. Tra- 
vanne is gone, perfectly wretched, still mamma 
preserves her silent dignity. The elder girl 
endeavours, by gentle sarcasms, to force her to 
speak, for she does not know Travanne has pro- 
posed. Claris does, and not comprehending 
this, feeling certain there is a disappointment in 
store for her, creeps up to bed, and weeps bit- 
terly on Bridget's bosom. 

Mrs. Craven was a consummate actress, for 
while she was internally rejoicing, she had the 
power of concealing all, and of making all 
miserable, though from diflferent causes. 

On the morrow the storm cleared away for 
the lovers, for in the morning — lest he should 
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question — Mrs. Craven asked Claris whether 
she really loved Travanne. Need we record 
her reply? And then when he came, the 
mamma's dignity paved the road for settlements, 
which she got all her own way; he was too 
delighted to possess his Claris on any terms. 
And that which would have seemed worldliness 
yesterday, on this clever woman's part, to-day 
was a loving mother's anxiety about a beloved, 
regretted child's welfare. Manceuvering was 
the first thing breathed from Satan's nostrils, 
and diflFused over the world, when he got out of 
Paradise, after tempting Eve, 

Girls ! Young men ! When you are engaged to 
be married, do not, oh ! do not hurry forward to 
the happy day as you do. You do not 
know your own true happiness in doing so, for 
not all the confiding joy of wedded life, even the 
much vaunted honeymoon, can in anyway com- 
pete with the blessed, thrice blessed days of 
courtship. That old adage about the ' cup and 
the lip ' comes in to add a charm to the position. 
Security, with bolted doors, is very delightfal. 
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no^doubt, but oh ! ten thonsand times more ex- 
quisite the insecurity which marks, more or less, 
every instant of your existence, the questioning, 
" Will it ever come to pass?" 

The only thing which reconciled Selina to 
this courtship was that Claris would be soon out of 
the way, and in the second place in a position to 
introduce her into a better circle than their pre- 
sent one, for Travanne was rich, and heir pre- 
sumptive to his uncle, the wealthy baronet. 

Busy, busy, busy, were all the tradesfolks 
preparing for the event, for Mrs. Craven was 
resolved it should take place oi^the spot. There 
should be no returning home into that military 
hot-bed where Travanne's regiment was. We 
have said that Mrs. Craven instinctively felt 
those brother officers of his were not her friends. 

And whilst all else was in bustle and confii-^ 
sion, Claris and Travanne were spending every 
spare moment on the shingle — it was their 
favourite ramble, what vows walked over the 
pebble8,^accompanying them everywhere, for 
Travanne cast them at his beloved one's feet"^ at 
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every step. Dear Sarah Fearoe ! How they sat 
up, when tired, on the narrow shelf outside the 
door of her bathing machines 9 and Claris pre- 
tended to be busy with her embroidery, and she 
really accomplished, on an average, about twenty 
stitches a day, with Travanne's head almost 
touching her shoulder, and breathing with her 
breathing under the large brown hat And 
when some horrid, vulgar meal to be gone 
through forced them to return, despite all 
the sea breezes, Claris found a difficulty in 
descending to mere animal food, after the deli- 
cious manna of love which had f^len from his lips. 
Tl^n before dinner, whilst dressings she had 
a treat — ^a rich one — for there is an inconceiv 
able luxury to the uninitiated in telling all your 
lover has said, not all his little or huge flattery, 
but his words of affection to one in whose 
affection and leniency you place entire 
trust Such a one was Bridget — the dear 
old Bridget, who complacently listened to all 
as she dressed her loved Claris, and ^e 
Oh's ! and Ah's I she uttered, and the dear gen 
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tleman ! as she paused in the insertion of some 
pin, to listen toClaris's anxious, ardent descrip- 
tion of where they were going to travel, the 
sights she was to see, and ever, ever with him 
beside her. 

Oh ! she would have burst without Bridget to 
tell all this to; her own heart could not have 
contained so much joy enclosed in it; she durst 
not speak of it to her sister, she was so far re- 
moved from her. 

Oh, mothers ! for a little petty economy never 
make the elder, governesses to the younger, unless 
the former have the full spirit of patience in 
them; for, rely upon it, in after life it will 
weaken their love by placing a barrier between 
them. The young ones will ever look on their 
elders as mere task-mistresses ; there never will 
be equality between them. Under any circum- 
stances it is bad, for what a child receives 
kindly, dutiftiUy from a mother, she will not 
from a sister; it is an assumption of right 
which she will not acknowledge. 

However we may strive in after life to forget 
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this, when we are all women together, too faith- 
ful memory recalls the earlier scenes, and fear 
drives forth love. 

There was a large dining table at Mrs. Cra- 
ven's own house, an old-fashioned one, which 
was turned up in the day, and being placed in a 
corner, it made na admirable black-hole, for the 
leaf turned up there was a seat formed behind, 
and on this the . wretched Claris had spent 
hours of her young life in punishment. Was 
Selina in an ill temper when the child came up 
to say her lessons, it was certain to fall upon 
her luckless head. Perhaps Claris came up 
smiling, quite sure of being letter-perfect in her 
tfisks. Selina would fix her eyes upon her 
with — 

" I see you won't know your lessons to-day : I 
see it by your levity of manner. Now I tell 
you seriously, Claris, that the first word you 
utter wrong you shall be severely punished; for 
you're an idle, bad child — Now give me your 
geography." 

Need we detail the result? The poor child 
intimidated, could not uttei: a word. Hindost^n 
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was in Sossia, i&d the Thames washed tibte 
banks of some protince in India, and was 
covered with lotus buds t 

These may seem trivial things to speak of, 
but it is the principle attacked, not with an 
entire battery of eloquence, but with the small 
shot of personal observation. Claris, when no 
longer a child, never sat down at that table 
without shuddering at the recollection of the 
long bitter hours she had sat perched up behind 
it, feeling perfectly idiotic and incapable of 
reckoning beyond one and one, and th^il^ 
amount! 

It was not then to Selina, that Claris could 
utter a word of all Travanne had said, but 
Bridget gladly listened, and lived anew over her 
own days of courtship as she listened. 

^^Lord bless her light heart!" exclaimed the 
woman when Claris tripped down, all smiles, to 
meet Travanne at dinner. She had unladen 
herself of sweet store, in the cell of Bridget's 
bosom, and now she descended light and free to 
gather more. 

''Bless herr cried Bridget '' And 'tis a 
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mercy of Heaven that the dear child will be so 
happily settled, for how could she ever bear the 
troubles of life — ^bless her heart, she'd soon sink 
under a puff of wind, let alone a storm !" 

How falsely we judge other's strength some- 
times, as we miscalculate our own. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Oh ! the merry days of courtship, when all is 
bustle, confusion, and discomfort, scarcely a meal 
eaten in peace. Some tradesman is certain to 
call for orders, or some milliner's girl, something, 
or somebody, just when you have swallowed the 
first mouthful. Mrs. Craven was in great glee 
and delight, and much she hurried. Ah ! Such 
being the case, it was dreadful to have so un- 
worldly a girl to deal with, as Claris. Claris, 
who loved as a young girl should love, with all 
her heart, devoid of everything like calculation, 
would skip away from family discussions, 
lawyer's visits, milliners, dressmakers. Ah ! to 
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spend an hour rambling with Travanne on the 
cliffs or downs. 

There was Mrs. Craven at the top of the stairs 
calling — 

" Claris ! Claris, my dear ! do you hear me?" 

"Yes, Mamma, "answered a half smothered 
voice. Travanne was trying to stop her lips 
with a handkerchief, that the mother might think 
her from home. 

" Then come up here directly, here is Miss 
Little waiting to see you about your new dresses." 

"Directly, Mamma." 

" Come out on the beach, darling," the insidious 
Travanne's whisper breathed in her ear. 

" I dare not, Gothen," she said sotto voce. 

" Claris ! Are you coming?" this from Mam- 
ma. 

"Directly Mamma" (aloud). "Don't — pray 
don't, Gothen dear ! indeed I cannot !'* 

This was very earnestly whispered to the smil- 
ing, mischievously smiling Travanne, as she 
fought with the fingers which had taken down 
the large brown hat off its peg in the hall, and 
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were trying to tie it on. Her dress was a plain 
lilac muslin, with a large cape of the same mate- 
rial, so, with the hat once on, Claris was equipped 
for a stroll. Travanne won the fight, the hat 
was tied on, and then he took her by the hand. 
Could she resist? she hung back a little, just a 
little for duty's sake, and called up the staircase 
to her importunate mamma. 

" Ask Miss Little to wait just a minute, and 
I will be back.'' 

Before a reply could be made, the hall door 
closed on the lovers. 

If all the minutes in our lives were as long 
as this one proved, and the hours, days, and 
years in proportion — why the eight hundred 
years which the Patriarchs numbered would 
have been as nothing to our existence — and, in- 
stead of degenerating, mankind would be in- a 
progressing state. 

Claris was gone three hours, but then they 
only seemed like so many seconds ; and after all, 
should she be judged for the evil we are not 
conscious of? 
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Mrs. Craven, too, was perfecdy happy, for she 
had a legitimate cause full often for anger, with- 
out racking her brains for excitement. 

Perhaps the most uncomfortable person of all 

was the bridegroom elect. He was not without 

remembering all that had been said of Mrs. 

Craven and her daughters, and, though he now 

felt assured that it was perfectly untrue, still 

it had been said, and he a most susceptible man^ 

not from vanity, but tiie strong affections of his 

heart calling aloud for an ample return, shrank 

from the idea of anyone suspecting that he had 

been entrapped, and was an uncared-for man — 

or that any other rich fellow might have Ixad his 

Claris. This idea in others' minds, his brother 

officers, for instance, haunted him, for he called 

to mind all their jests — their " Madam Craven" 

and " little Claris ! "— " The Dickson and Selina 

affair, ah !" — Perhaps it was the most painful 

act of his life, up to the present time^ when 

he wrote to tell them in his regimesit that 

he was going to be married. Yet it had to be 

done — for Claris's sake — ^he would not seem to 
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bring her surreptitiously among them ; she 
should enter the regiment as his wife ought to 
do. 

Mrs. Craven had said all she durst say, about 
wishing the marriage to be "nice and quiet." 

"Dear Claris is so averse to anything like 
ostentation." 

"Dear Claris" thought nothing about any- 
thing but pleasing Travanne, and, had it not 
been for a certain fear, Mrs. Craven would have 
made every bell in England, if practicable, ring 
at the wedding. 

When Travanne received the replies to his 
letters, inviting several of his brother oflScers to 
the marriage, he nervously opened them ; Claris 
was not there to see, so he bit his lip with vex- 
ation. 

There was an effort to wish him joy — a luke- 
warm half promise from some to try and come, 
and the studied politeness in speaking of "Mrs. 
Craven's daughter," or "Miss Claris Craven," 
were deep shades of marked reprobation of the 
step he was about to take. The esprit de corps 
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which makes them all almost as brothers, would 
have hailed his future wife as "that pretty little 
Claris Craven," from his very intimates, and 
"that deuced nice girl," from others. Tone is 
everything, and he mentally heard theirs, as 
they uttered " Mrs. Craven's daughter !" Others 
excused themselves, one in particular, which 
most pained him ; it was the senior Major, on 
whom he had looked as upon a father when he 
needed counsel, though he was but seven years 
older than himself, but he was "an old hand," 
and had, from the first day of .his joining the 
corps, taken an interest in Travanne. 

"Dear Travanne," he wrote, "your letter has 
indeed taken me by surprise. Don't be of- 
fended, old boy, if I decline being groomsman. 
All our relative positions, hitherto, have been so 
happy that I would not risk one which might 
be otherwise ; it would create an unpleasant re- 
collection between us. Marriage is a very 
serious thing, Travanne, and all mixed up in it 
seem to me to become a part of it in its future 
light or shade. If you ever want a true friend, 

VOL I. D 
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I hope you know where to rely upon one, but 
now you are too happy to need my aid, and I 
like you too much to come for the reasons I 
have said. Travanne, I must speak to you with 
an open heart. Tou know I am not like all 
those hare-brained young fellows in the mess- 
room, who run away helter-skelter after the first 
idea suggested to them ; I weigh all — and then 
judge. Claris Craven may be a very good, 
nice girl, but I don't like the family. Whilst 
the young fellows were superficially looking on 
for amusement, I studied them, for your sake; 
because I saw you liked the girl. In her I 
found nothing to reprehend, but 'tis for you to 
judge whether she can be really not corrupted 
by contact with those ever scheming. To me, 
there is nothing so degraded as a match-making 
mother — one who looks only to the purse and po- 
sition, never to the heart of either her child, or 
the man. She is a upas tree, poisoning the at- 
mosphere about her children, and she makes 
them shunned, herself despised — a blot on the 
ace of nature, created by the sun's eclipse, which 
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darkens the thing it should enlighten. Let us 
well understand each other. A mother is fully 
warranted in seeking good matches for her girls, 
but not in showing them off to the highest bid- 
der. What Claris would do, I know not, but 
this I do know, that if a richer man — a man of 
title — came by to- morrow, were he all that is 
repulsive, Claris would be sacrificed to him, and 
you might seek elsewhere. This is what the 
mother would do ; 'tis for you to judge whether 
the daughter would consent. If she is all she 
should be, and worthy of you, from my soul, 
Travanne, old boy, I wish you joy. 

"Tours ever, 

"Gil Talbot.'* 
This letter cut Travanne to the soul. It took 
Mm a long, long gallop over the downs before 
he could be calm enough to see even Claris. He 
was not angry with Talbot, but he was with him- 
self, for going to be mwried. Angry with Claris 
for making him love her, and with all the world 
beside. He looked back to his regimental life, that 
iappy life ! and the home his regimeut had .been to 

d2 
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him. His barrack room, just furnished in rough 
soldier style — for Travanne was a soldier — ^he 
brought no petit maitre habits with him; " rough 
and ready" had been his motto. There stood in 
one corner his little iron uncurtained bedstead; 
here hung a regimental coat, there a sword, oa 
the table a heterogeneous mass of things — cigar 
cases, soda water, gloves, sword belts, boxing 
gloves, books, paper, pens, dog whips and hound 
couples, and over these streamed in the sun from 
uncurtained windows. 

Travanne was a soldier — and he had sacrificed 
all for Claris's love — for it was a sacrifice — it 
cost him dear to do so, for we have not enume- 
rated half his joys. The cosy chats, the joyous 
mess-room, the morning cigar out of his window, 
chatting with those below, his horses, dogs — all, 
all, gone for a woman. 

Once married, everything would be secondary 
to her. Until the receipt of this letter, he had 
felt nothing ; but now he saw he was sacrific- 
ing friends, who doubted the wisdom of his 
choice, and, as a fool, cared no more for him. 
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For one moment, one unworthy of him, he felt 
as if he had purchased Claris's love too dearly. 
Then came the re-action with the memory of her 
love! — what could repay that? — for she did love 
him. She never thought of catching him — it 
was involuntary affection — even if the mother 
was all they said, Claris was worthy far more 
than he could ever give her! — and, with this 
thought, quickening his blood to generous feeling, 
he galloped off to Mrs. Craven's. 

" I can understand our fellows," he mentally 
said; "they don't like married men amongst 
them ; we were all well-packed together and 
united. I shall take Claris there after our return 
from the wedding tour, and if we don't all hit it 
off well together, why, I will exchange." 

And this soliloquy terminated as he saw 
Claris's happy but anxious face at the window, 
watching for him — he was an hour late. 

With her all was soon made right. His pre- 
sence cleared away the storm ; but Mrs. Craven 
saw there was something wrong, and very 
adroitly she discovered that he had received 
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letters from his regiment ; so she guessed the 
rest, and in private tried to instil into Claris's 
mind that she ought to be doubly affectionate 
to him just now. 

Claris listened, opened her eyes, but did not 
reply. It was an impossible thing demanded of 
her, for had she not given her whole heart to 
Travanne ? And were not the portals wide 
open for him to walk in and peep into every 
corner ? how then shew him secret places hitherto 
unshewn, when there were none ? She laughed 
as she descended the stairs, and said to her- 
self— 

" I don't think Mamma really believes I love 
Gothen as much as I do ; then why does she sup- 
pose I marry him ? Fm sure I would not if I did 
not think none other could ever be to me what 
he is; but he knows this!" 

And the confident girl ran hastily down the 
last few stairs to be the sooner near him in the 
drawing-room. What a pity he could not see 
her heart ! But he became as full of confidence in 
her affection as before receiving Talbot's letter ; 
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but yet he could not>see Claris's heart, he only- 
confided in it ; and whilst his faith in her drew 
him towards her, Talbot* s letter was pulling him 
back. 

Oh ! the happy days of courtship ! and they 
were nearly over; but two more, and Claris 
would be his wife, his very own wife ; and, as if 
there was something in this thought, perhaps 
something of a presentiment, Claris lingered 
over these days, as if all her happiness was in 
them, all her joy, like Cleopatra's pearl, melted 
into one cup, which fate was drinking at a single 
draught 

But one day more. And Claris grew so 
strangely, suddenly sad, that her mother scolded 
uneasily, and Travanne questioned much and 
often. It was not the feeling of a girl leaving a 
very happy home for one a stranger's. No, she 
was leaving an indifferent mother, a cold sister : 
nothing of love, save in old Bridget, and Bridget 
was going with her, and she herself was going to 
the only home on earth which could be happy 
for her — there where Travanne would be. Then 
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what could make her so sad. Maiden coyness! 
she had none of this; she was in truth Byron's 
young bird flying to its mate. Her love was too 
natural and pure, too engrossing and entire, for 
anything to come between it and him to mar its 
fulness. 

It is the mercy of Heaven, ever watchful, which 
sends these warnings to her children, especially 
ta a nervous nature like Claris's, lest a sudden 
shock — if the warm heart were not subdued — 
should kill. If the mariner at sea did not notice 
and prepare for the huge wave coming roaring 
towards his frail boat, inevitably he would be 
engulfed ; but he feels it coming, and lowers his 
sail. 

Claris was so sad, that when she attempted to 
tie on her hat for their last ramble over every 
favourite spot, her hands trembled ; and she, who 
was not a weak sentimental girl, covered her face 
with them, and burst into tears. 

Travanne was shocked — painfully shocked — 
what could it mean. He drew her to his bosom, 
and, laying her head on his shoulder, caressed her 
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as a mother would a child, and like one she 
sobbed, and could say nothing : nothing until she 
heard her sister Selina's footstep, and then the 
old fear of childhood came over her, and start- 
ing up, she brushed away her tears, looking 
around in terror, as she used to do when a mo- 
ment of play had made her neglect her lessons. 
Selina entered, and Claris turned away, and was 
seeking for something not missing, just to hide 
her emotion, and Travanne stood still, reserved, 
silent. Selina looked piercingly at both, and 
then, with scarcely a word spoken, sailed from 
the room. With her departure, Claris' s emotion 
turned to nervous excitement, and, seizing Tra- 
vanne's hand, she said, trying to smile, 

" Come, Gothen, I have been very silly ; let us 

go." 

And out they went ; but both were very silent 

for some time — a strange silence. He was 
wounded; he did not know why, and, she full of 
sad thoughts which had come unbidden guests, 
without a marriage garment. 

Travanne, we have said, was a soldier; he 
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had lost bis mother when a child; he was an 
only son. Then he became a soldier, and what 
knew he of women's ways, their thousand 
changes, and yet not evil ones, generally good, 
however odd, if we read them aright. The 
soldier Travanne gave a soldier's love, honest as 
his sword was true, but he knew nothing of the 
creature's ways he had given it to. Claris's 
tears were enigmas to him— not even when she 
made him take her to every spot where they had 
been together, to sit, as they had sat, look on 
what they had looked upon together, could he 
comprehend that it was a farewell of deep love, 
the longing of a heart bowed down by something 
incomprehensible to itself, and that only affec- 
tion could have endeared, hallowed the spots, of 
which the girl's heart was taking a farewell. 
He understood nothing, except that Claris was 
sad and low, and that the tiny hand brushed 
away, with furtive haste, more than one tear. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Then the next day arrived — ushered in by a 
bright September sun — Claris rose early, very 
early, and strolled down alone to the beach. She 
was full of overflowing joy now — a few hours and 
she should be Travanne's wife. That sacred 
thing to be ever near and watching him in sick- 
ness and health, for her lover was a soldier; 
and when he went, she would accompany him to 
the battle field, and watch for him, nurse him, 
never quit him in life or death — die with him. 
And here she knelt down on the shingle which 
their footsteps had so often trodden — none were 
near — the sea, in all its grandeur and immensity, 
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before her, the clear holy sky above. She was 
alone with Heaven, so she knelt down, and, with 
clasped hands, blessed God for all his mer- 
cies, and her own great joy, and she prayed that 
he would ever keep her humble, ever good and 
pure, that no worldly joy, or — she hesitated here 
— how speak even the word, "care?*' at last she 
did, and then she prayed earnestly that no joy 
or trial might separate her from Heaven. She 
rose, and, girl-like, called her lover's name aloud 
to the rippling waves, which came laughing, as 
they flung their spray over her tiny feet. Again 
she thought of littlechildren flingingflowers at her, 
white flowers, wedding flowers, before her path. 
And suddenly came the bounding thought, which 
made her heart leap, that this was her wedding 
day. She had forgotten it for a moment ! 

Subdued, calm, yet cheerful, she returned 
home, to be chidden by her mother for so non- 
sensically wandering out on such a day. 

She should recollect she was not a wife yet — 
these early walks always made her look pale — 
and men were such strange creatures — and good 
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looks were worth preserving to the last ! — and 
a lot more ; as if Travanne were marrying her for 
merely her pretty face ! 

But Mrs. Craven was one of those who must 
ever find fault, ever grumble — a peevish woman. 
Hours flew by, all was bustle and confusion. 
Claris looked pale, but there was so happy a smile 
in her dark brown eyes when Travanpe looked 
into them with his own expressive ones. He 
looked so well, for all his good looks depended on 
expression, otherwise, he was not a strictly-speak- 
ing handsome man ; but perfectly gentlemanly, 
distinguished, and a face so winning, that you 
could scarcely withdraw your gaze from its gene- 
rally happy, intelligent expression. He was 
beyond even himself, for Gil Talbot, as he was 
always called, had arrived, even at the eleventh 
hour. 

**01d fellow," he said " I thought you would 
feel it unkind, so T set aside self to come and 
think like you of all things, and I hope justly, 
for your sake." 

Then Talbot was so gracious to all, so 
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brotherly, so kind to Claris, that she became all 
smiling joy, and he no longer wondered at, nor 
blamed Travanne. 

They stood at the altaf , and again Claris 
became subdued and saddened. It was an 
awful vow— /or life. So lightly spoken some- 
times, but when the words fell on her ears, she 
shivered all through her frame at the great res- 
ponsibility, or internally prayed to fulfil her task 
well. There are some natures which involun- 
tarily pray. Untaught, their souls rise to 
Heaven. But Claris had learned much beyond 
the mere form of prayer, from Bridget. The 
form was her mother's teaching ; the soul of it, 
the humble christian nurse's. And all was said ; 
Claris's voice was soft,low, but firm, when she said, 
" I will." And Travanne's uttered the wordg as 
if his soul was in them to strengthen the bond. 
And all was said, and then the fine, soldier-like 
man turned round and drew the arm of that tall, 
slight, girlish bride beneath his own, which 
pressed it tenderly to his side. 

Travanne had never looked so well ; it seemed 
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as if the broad manly shoulders had expanded, 
and the chest, too. — as if he called forth all his 
great strength to defend this frail child from, 
perhaps, the cold suspicions which would be 
raised against her. As they entered the vestry, 
Talbot advanced, and, taking up Claris's hand, 
affectionately kissed it, as a brother might have 
done, and in deep, earnest tones, he wished her 
joy. Claris fixed on him a look he never 
lorgot; it was one of so much gratefiil feeling, 
for his soul had spoken to hers ; and Travanne 
pressed his hand warmly ; well they understood 
what that pressure meant Talbot had watched, 
and judged his Claris aright. 

All the joyous party were assembled in the 
breakfast room, where a luxuriously -spread table 
awaited them. It was at this moment that 
Claris slipped away, her heart was bursting with 
its happiness. She must be alone a moment, 
just a moment, away from this excitement, to 
l^ink of how Travanne had looked, to think of 
the deep, earnest tone with which he had taken 
her to himself far ever^ and the pressure of that 
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arm which seemed to draw her to his very soul. 
Oh ! she wanted to be alone a few moments to 
think of all these. It was a purely infantine 
thought, like the one which urges a child to take 
all its favourite toys, spread them out, and revd 
in the contemplation of so much wealth. 

It seems dreadful to think that the greatest 
events of existence, may be linked together 
by mere threads, which the wind may snap 
asunder — that great things arise from mere 
nothings — they have no herald to usher them 
in ; like man, who is composed of almost 
imperceptible grains of sand cemented together. 
The cement loses its virtue and fells away, 
and the creature crumbles again to dust. Every- 
thing earthly has a commencement, minute as a 
grain of sand, to shew us how really despicable is 
human will, human pride, wealth, station. All 
but the heaven of heavens, which was created in 
its immensity, as it is. Out of the childish desire 
to be alone, and look on her newly-found treasure, 
rose the fate of Claris's existence, and changed the 
current of her life's stream. She was alone. She 
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had flown up the stairs, and, in a little sitting- 
room detached from the drawing-room, she sat on 
the sofa, with her head buried in her hands, 
thinking, thinking, with heaving bosom, of her 
great joy, her immense love, of the wonder how a 
being like himself could love her ; why did he 
love her. 

Oh ! how she wished she exactly knew, that 
ishe might cherish the secret, nurse and watch 
over it, that so their loves might be ever fresh 
as now ! Now she would study every look of 
his, to shew her gratitude ; and as she though- 
this, little warm tears oozed through her fingers. 
There was not one thought of self, or her beauty 
in all this. She wondered why he had chosen 
her. 

She little imagined that at that moment he 
was watching her, watching her, all love, behind 
the door of the other room. He partially 
guessed her thoughts, and stood watching, res- 
pecting them, respecting the young girl's flurry, 
when she finds herself a wife. 
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He was just stepping out to go to her, when' 

■ 

the door of the little room opening on the 
landing opened, and Mrs. Craven hastily en- 
tered. 

Claris started, and then he saw that there 
were tears on her fringed lids. 

"Oh! here you are, Claris," whispered the 
mother. "I could not imagine why you had 
slipped away. Come, come'* (she spoke more 
kindly than usual), "dry your eyes. I know it 
has been a severe trial, but you got well through 
it. Thank God it is over ! for I began to fear 
something would interrupt it You played your 
part admirably!" 

" Fm glad it is over," Claris uttered, wiping 
her eyes, and sighing pensively. 

" There, don't sigh. I dare say Travanne will 
make a very good husband ; and then think of 
the conniBction, fortune, you who have nothing. 
T dare say," she rambled on, " you feel at leaving 
us all for a stranger ; but it will be your own 
fault if you have not your own way in every- 
thing." 
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Claris opened her mouth to say that she desired 
no will but his, nothing but his love, but she 
knew how her mother would " pooh ! pooh ! ' 
this, so she held her tongue, except to utter one 
word — " yes." 

When she remembered all afterwards, it almost 
killed her to think, that if she had given utter- 
ance to her feelings, Travanne would have known 
hec heart. As it was, he now stood transfixed, 
a statue incapable of movement, all intense 
hearing — 

" I really began," continued Mrs. Craven, " to 

fear he had heard that affair about Captain 

Dickson," she said, but the name did not reach 
hift ter. The mother was alluding to Selina's 
d>ffair. " And he is so susceptible a man that I 
make no doubt it would have broken off the 



marriage 

At the thought of such an event Claris felt her 
heaving heart send welling out fresh tears. 

" There, don't cry," said Mrs. Craven, again, 
" he will see it ; it will make him suspect some- 
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thing. I dare say you will be very happy, for 

with wealth we can command happiness, even 

when the man is not the exact object of our 

aflfection." 

So thought the worldly woman, and poor 

Claris would not at that moment desecrate her 
bursting love, by showing it to her mother's cold 
worldly gaze ; so she rose, wiped her eyes, but 
the tears burst out again as she tried to repress 
them ; overcome at last, she exclaimed — 

" Oh ! Mamma, I do love him so dearly, and 
I fear I never shall be able to repay him 
in gratitude, for all his love — just — let — me— 
cry. I shall be better soon ! " 

This she sobbed out, but Travanne was gone, 
and the mother answered only by a start, and an 
explanation — 

" Grood Heavens, what was that?" 
" Why the hall door closing. Mamma." 
But it was more, it was the door of fate clos- 
ing on all her hopes, Travanne was gone. He 
had heard the conversation in doubting horror. 
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until the last equivocal speech (Mrs. Craven 
had a peculiar talent for making the like), and 
then he fled. To a susceptible, previously, though 
unknown to himself, biased mind, could anything 
seem more certain than that Claris did not love 
him ? Nay, even loved another ! 
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CHAPTER VL 



As Travanne fled down the stairs, scarcely know- 
ing his own purpose, with but one fixed idea, to 
fly Claris's presence, he met Gil Talbot. A smile 
was on his face as he hailed Travanne with — 

" They are betting that you have eloped with 
your bride to avoid leave taking; is " 

He said no more ; Travanne's burning hand 
grasped his. 

" Come with me, Gil," he whispered in deep 
agony. "Come with me," and he drew his 
amazed friend towards the hall door. 

" Good God! what's the matter?" 

"Come with me" was the sole reply, and, 
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perplexed beyond the power of resistance, Talbot 
went forth with him . 

" Stop," cried his friend, when they had made 
a few steps forward ; " for Heaven's sake, are 
you mad ? do you consider that your absence at 
such a moment will excite strange surmises? 
Can you not tell me what you have to say at 
Mrs. Craven's, or now at once ? " 

" Gil ! Gil Talbot !" exclaimed the agonized 
man ; " you were right — they were all right but 
me — and I was mad, blind — a fool, old boy, a 
fool!" 

" G^od Heavens ! what has occurred? Let us 
step in somewhere quickly, for your absence 
will excite much comment. In here, anywhere, 
for the street is no place for agitation like yours." 
And they turned into a tavern, and Talbot asked 
for a private room. 

Travanne's agitation of the previous moment 
had given way to something more like the stupor 
of idiotcy than aught else. He dropped into a 
chair, and leaning his head on his arms, seemed 
crushed by some overwhelming blow. 
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" Travanne ! " and Talbot laid a hand on hi$ 
shoulder; "Travanne, speak, for God's sake! 
your silence terrifies me. I shall think you mad j 
by Heavens I shall !" 

"I am, Gil; I am, or nearly so," the wretched 
man answered, looking up with eyes bleared and 
saring ; " for I know enough to make me, so and 
too late, too late for a remedy ! " 

Word for word he related the conversation he 
had overheard. Talbot listened with mute at- 
tention, weighing every sentence. 

" I am not surprised in Mrs. Craven," he said, 
when all had been told. "I knew the woman; 
but, Mrs. Travanne, surely you do not condemn 
her on so little — " 

" Little, Gil ! good God, what more would you 
have?" and he started up and stood before Talbot 
in amazement. " Did not her mother speak of 
the trial — the part she had so well played? 
some event, which, if known to me, would 
have broken off the marriage. Oh, would I 
had known it — would I had ! " he cried, sinking 
again on his chair. " For what can I now do? 
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Oh, Gil! to love, as I loved Claris, but one 
short hour since, to have gloried in the supposed 
possession of her affections, and to be fooled — 
fooled— lost!" 

"Surely, Travanne," said Talbot solemnly, 
** you do not accuse that girl in all this ? Did you 
even hear one word from her to confirm all her 
mother uttered? did she acknowledge another 
affection?" 

"Were words needed, more than she spoke?" 
interrupted Travanne, " did she not assent to all ? 
Was there one word of love, duty, anything for 
me? 0! Claris! Claris! but one hour since, 
and who but would have sworn that those eyes 
spake truth and love?" 

" Can you seriously condemn her on so little ? " 
«Lclaimed Talbot again, in a strong grasp, hold- 
ing the other's hands. " Be a man, Travanne, 
your own noble self. You knew what all the 
world said of Mrs. Craven ; then why wonder or 
grieve now ? Your wife is free from blame : be- 
,Iieye me, there is truth in every glance of her 
miclouded eye. I came doubting, as you know. 

VOL 1. B 
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I but needed a fair study of her face, to judge 
her. Come, Travanne, my boy, let us go ; your 
absence must not be prolonged ; come, ask Claris 
all. Tou will then laugh with me at this mad 
folly ; my life on it, she clears all up with a 
word." And he strove to drag him towards the 
door. 

"See her! ask her! Make her heap lie 
upon lie!" cried the excited man, forcibly dis* 
engaging his hands. " Oh, Gil ! you have never 
loved, to urge me to such an act ! What^ go^ — 
ask jier the meaning of her assenting silence ? 
Even the 'Yes' was not wanting. Ask her 
what the affair was which would have separated 
us. Ask her all, accept her interpretation, and 
then take her in smiling confidence to my arms ! 
No, Gil — never. I never will see her again« 
I have loved her too truly, too confidingly, to 
take her, her — and not her heart and soul — ^to 
my bosom." 

"Do you mean to say, Travanne, that you 
will forsake that girl — your wife — ^your bride^ 
in this mad manner. Bj all that's good, yoa 
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must be insane to dream of it. What if you 
were not her first love — or flirt? What if a 
mother feared your too great susceptibility? 
What man ever scarcely is the first lover, or fan- 
cied lover of the girl he marries? And are not 
our wives good, true, and loving, for all that?" 

" I will never trust one who has so played the 
hypocrite with me," fell from the other's lips. 
"It was but yesterday when, with lover's 
jealousy, I asked if she had ever had a flirta- 
tion; and she looked up in my face with those 
eyes of hers, which the demon must have light- 
ened with all artifice, to seem so pure and truth- 
ful, and yet be false, and she said, in a low, 
solemn tone, that she had never thought ten 
minutes of any man, until we met." 

"And you disbelieve her, Travanne?" and 
Talbot laid a strong hand on his arm. " I tell * 
you that girl is true; I am seldom deceived — 
she is true. Some mystery has blinded you. 
I tell you, too, that with her soft plausible 
manners, her mother is a domestic tyrant, and 
the cold monosyllables which feU from your wife 

£2 
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were those of fear, of timidity, from a heart 
unaccustomed to speak its feelings to that cold 
stern mother. Do you think if she had been 
acting a part she would not have gladly seized 
that moment with her mother to throw off the 
mask, and speak freely? not merely in mono- 
syllables, which all said, convey nothing. 0, my 
boy, don't so lightly cast away an affection. 
This world holds few such for us — many blanks, 
Travanne, few prizes." 

" But come," he cried after a moment's pause, 
"you are but excited, you cannot be serious. 
What's done cannot now be lightly cast aside, 
she is your wife; even if guilty, she is that; 
but innocent, I feel assured she is. Come, be 
yourself, let us go, I will explain away our 
absence — something forgotten." 

"Were you to speak for ever!" Travanne 
uttered deliberately and coldly, all his agitation 
gone, "you would not change my resolution; 
wrecked in hopes and happiness, I am but fooled, 
and a dupe I never will be. I see 1 cannot im- 
part my impressions to you, Gil ; you are won, 
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blinded as I have been by Claris's simplicity of 
manner ; but all is past now, I never will see 
her again, my heart has turned against her. 
Oh ! she is a consummate actress !" he cried in 
bitter irony, "for there was no prudery, no 
silly coyness in the girl ; she was simple and true 
as if her soul were in her love." 

" Do you mean to say," asked Talbot, now, in 
a more serious tone than he had already spoken 
in, " that you purpose forsaking that girl, that 
innocent girl ?' 

" Gil, I want the courage to take her to my 
arms. I have loved her so madly. If I loved 
her less, I should not so bitterly listen to the 
accusations of my heart against her." 

" And you will coldly fling her on the world, 
with your desertion ever stalking after her, a 
grim shadow, condemning her to dark sus- 
picion r 

" She shall have all she sought for in me," 
Travanne bitterly said. "Wealth enough to 
make her independent of all the world may 
say !" 
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"Can money restore fame, or wash awajr 
disgrace ? No, Travanne, Danae's shower of 
gold is no cleansing rain. It would blister the 
poor girl's touch, or I mistake her much, and be 
cast to the ground !'* 

" We shall see !" was the cold reply. 

" Travanne, my friend, friend of years," 
cried Talbot, seizing his hand in an iron grasp, 
" you were a good, generous boy when first I 
knew you, years of friendship have cemented 
our affection ; I do beseech you dp not make me 
change my opinion. For Heaven's sake cast 
aside this mad folly. Come, let us return. Let 
no false pride urge you to a step you will repent 
all your life. Come, my boy, and the bitterness 
of this moment passed, it shall never even be 
alluded to bv me. Come." 

" I think, Talbot," said Travanne firmly, drop- 
ing the familiar name of their days of friendship, 
^^ I think you know me for a man of firmness and 
honor, and I tell you now seriously, resolutely, 
that I will never see Claris more, and what she 
may suffer, she has called down upon herself, by 
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her duplicity. Do you think," he cried,'changing 
his tone suddenly, to a mild cry of intense suflFer- 
ing, "do you think I am calm in all this? It 
would seem so, to try and nerve myself, but my 
heart is broken ! Gil, Gil, you know not how 
well, how strongly I loved her ! It is that very 
strength which now turns against me, and makes 
me able to do what my own dignity should do, 
«ee her no more. If I loved her more passionately 
less deeply, I would strive to forget all whilst 
looking on her beauty ; but it was not the girl I 
loved, but the simple, beautiful mind ; that gone, 
the other is not worth possessing. I thought I 
had found a gem. Away with the painted glass ! " 

" Travanne, your love is but selfishness, a 
counterfeit, or you could not now, even were she 
a little faulty, cast that girl aside to bear all she 
will have to bear." 

Travanne did not answer. 

" Let me go to her : I will say you are detained 
by an affair which had been forgotten. I will 
explain all, ask, judge, bring her to you. I do 
entreat you Travanne, bid me go." 
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• Travanne was still silent, his head in both 
hands, the elbows on the table. 

" Remember," urged Talbot, " how solemn is 
the promise you have just made to Heaven, 
through all to protect the creature you are now 
casting from you on a bare suspicion ; bid me go, 
Travanne/' 

"Do you think," exclaimed the other, starting 
up into sudden energy of action, "that I con- 
demn her even on the words I heard? Have I 
not, in these last moments of agony, looked 
back on all? Do I not now comprehend the 
uncomprehended tears she shed before me the 
last few days? Those uncontrollable tears 
which so much perplexed me? Now, now un- 
derstood too well. Talbot — go. Will you go 
for me — see her, yes, see her — take her a letter 
— but no, I cannot now write, but see her — say 
I know all — ^will provide amply for her ^" 

There was a bitter pause, in which the ago- 
nized man covered his face with both hands, 
and shuddered perceptibly. 

" Tell her," he continued at last, looking up, 
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"that I forgive her — I love her still, too well, 
as Heaven hears me! only to take the mere 
mortality to my arms, and not possess her whole 
soul." 

Again Talbot besought — supplicated for the 
unfortunate girl. 

"Will you go, Talbot, or shall I write?" was 
the now stern, cold reply; "for I am not to be 
moved." 

As he spoke, gradually there crept a cold 
shadow over Talbot's face, making that face, 
but a moment before all anxiety, now rigid and 

pale. 

"I will go," he said at last, sternly, "sooner 
than that indifferent lips should tell the poor 
girl that she has cast her affections away on one 
imworthy of her. I will go, and may Heaven 
grant me strength and power to console her, by 
convincing her of your un worthiness." 

"Talbot!" 

"I will tell her," Talbot calmly continued, 
"how much deceived I have been, after years of 
friendship, fellowship, and affection; and then 

E 5 
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she will not wonder at her own deception, where 
she has only known you a few months !" 

He moved towards the door. 

"Stop, Talbot, stop!" exclaimed Travanne, 
placing himself before the other; "let us not 
part thus. By Heavens, man! you judge me too 
harshly ; I am tried more than ever man was ; I 
know the world will blame — condemn me ! " 

" No," hastily interrupted Talbot, " it will not 
be you condemned, but the weaker one ; it is ever 
so, the weak, innocent woman, will be judged 
unheard, and condemned, whilst you go on your 
way with crest erect." 

"Travanne!" and the proud tone sank to 
supplication once more, "be your good, up- 
right, generous self, let me call you friend stiB. 
Come with me." 

" Friend ever, I trust," exclaimed Travanne, 
endeavouring to seize the other's hand ; " but I 
cannot turn my heart from its course, and take 
the creature to my bosom, knowing I possess 
nothing in her but what the law has awarded 
me." 
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"Tisyonr last word?" 

" My last! she has brought herself to this — 
me to misery. I forgive — I cannot forget ! " 

" Then from this day, forget we were ever 
friends," Talbot coldly uttered. " I go to your 
unfortunate wife, but between us there can be no 
further intercourse." 

And he passed out; still he lingered in the 
lobby, in the street, but step after step as he drew 
near the end of his sad journey he looked back 
in vain. Man's selfish love had silenced every 
other feeling. Travanne had loved but himself 
in his supposed love for Claris ; wounded in his 
pride, her possible sufierings reckoned as nothing 
in his eyes. Above all, he was an obstinate man, 
and this, combined with wounded pride, made 
him resolved to act as he had said he would from 
the first. Gil Talbot was too earnest, too serious 
8 man to deal successfully with one of Travanne's 
character ; and, labouring under so much excite- 
ment as he was sufiering from, one of the wild, 
unthinking young officers of his regiment, would 
have accomplished far more with him than the 
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noble-hearted Gil. Travanne had all the French 
susceptibility of character as regards ridicule. 
A Frenchman or woman would almost prefer the 
imputation of crime to that of making him or 
herself ridiculous. Had Gil Talbot known this, 
by treating the matter as an absurdity, by laugh- 
ing at, instead of entreating him, he would have 
led Travanne home. It is a difficult thing to 
believe all is predestined, when we hourly see 
that the turning of a straw would change a whole 
destiny. 

Talbot walked on, almost to Mrs. Craven's 
door, slowly as we have shewn. There he paused ; 
he had not the moral courage to enter, and 
bring despair to the young heart within, gaze 
upon its death throes, so he stopped.* The 
square near the door was crowded with carriage^ 
and the curious, and he heard tw(f in conversa- 
tion wondering how soon the fair young bride 
and the handsome bridegroom would come out. 
Then there was a deafening German band, which 
had established itself before the door, and, as he 
stopped, involuntarily he compared the scene, as 
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he was about create it, to the human form, full 
often, fair and laughing without over a breaking 
heart within. And this idea decided him; he 
had not courage to complete this picture, so he 
turned back. What if they were uneasy within 
at the bridegroom's absence, better be uneasy for 
awhile than assured of so much trouble. Tra- 
vanne's return could clear away all, he would 
return to him; he had been too cold, stern, un- 
bending, he would return and laugh him out of 
his folly. 

Too late, Gil Talbot. You have judged 
rightly, but too late. 

He hurried back to the tavern, a waiter stood 
at the door. 

"The gentleman," he said, "whom I left 
here?" 

"Oh, he's just this moment gone, Sir." 

"Gone!" and his face brightened, "which 
way? — to Regency Square?" 

" No, sir, he sent a note there, to a Mrs. 
Craven, but he went off in a fly himself the other 
way." 
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Quick as thought Gil Talbot hurried away, 
and sprang into the first fly he met, bade the 
driver hasten to Travanne's Hotel. 

" Do you want master, sir ?" asked a servant 
advancing from a group of listeners to some tale 
he was relating. 

"Yes," answered Gil anxiously, " is he up in 
his rooms?" 

" No, sir," whispered the man, shaking his 
head ; " he's gone." 

" Gone !" 

" To town, sir, he rushed in here ten minutes 
or so since, and, bidding me stop here till I 
received orders from him, from town, where he 
was going instantly, he got into the fly again, 
and drove off. And I don't know what to do, 
for all his, and Mrs. Travanne's luggage has beea 
sent to the railway to be ready for the train 
they go up by." 

We tell this, but Gil Talbot heard it indis- 
tinctly, and a moment afterwards he was once 
again in his fly, galloping off to the railroad. 
He hears a whistle, he is at the bottom of the 
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Queen's Road. There's a long hill and a steep 
one. 

" Drive, my man, drive for your life." 
On, on they fly in a wild gallop up the hill. Gil 
scarcely breathes, he is so intensely listening for 
another whistle, that cotdd only have been the first. 
They meet a cab — a fly — another, driving empty 
and leisurely down the hill from the train. Gil 
stands up and leans forward ; it brings him nearer 
to the rail; and then he feels inclined to spring 
out and rush up; surely he would go quicker 
than that galloping horse. The will might do it 
but the body could not, so he whispered, " Drive 
fast, my man," between his set teeth. 

Just then, the sound through an open space 
reached him, as of some overworked labouring 
beast, not breathing, but panting forth its fever- 
ish breath, just before the last gush spent, it drops 
dead. It was the departing train emerging into 
open air from the station, Gil Talbot arrived too 
late. Travanne had won the race by a length ! 
He walked on the platform, he inquired — 
*' Yes : A gentleman belonging to all tiie lug- 
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gage in that truck had been suddenly called up 
to town." 

" Where are you taking it to?" asked Gil. 

" To the luggage office for security, till the 
gentleman sends about it." 

And as the truck was wheeled past him, Gil 
saw Travanne's name on some, and on others a 
blank card. These were poor little Claris's, and 
the troubled man recollected that he had been 
present at a discussion between Travanne and 
Claris the day before, about these very cards 
He had written " Mrs. Travanne" on one, and she 
turned quite pale. Like all nervous persons, Claris 
was very impressionable, a little superstitious. 

" Dear Grothen," she said, " Bridget says it is 
so unlucky to be called by the name before you 
have a right to it." 

Travanne laughed, and said Bridget was her 
authority in all things ; he should be jealous of her. 
And then the card was torn up, and a blank one 
substituted. 

Oh ! how those trivial things make the heart 
aohe in any great sorrow. We arm ourselves 
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against the lion, but we overlook the gnat until 
it stings us. 

Poor Gil Talbot turned away, and now his 
gloomy road stood open before him. He must 
see Claris. How face that young girl in her 
agony ? As he drove slowly now towards Regency 
Square, he recollected what the waiter at the 
tavern had told him, namely, that Travanne had 
written to Mrs. Craven. This smoothed his 
path a little. Claris knew her sorrow by this, 
and so he hurried on, lest she should for a mo- 
ment longer than was necessary, accuse him, per- 
haps, as a party to her desertion. But she did 
not ; crushed she was, for a heavy storm had fal- 
len upon the lily, and bent its stem, but it rebelled 
not, nor accused that blighting shower; it but 
strove to look up, and shaking the heavy rain 
from its bell, ask Heaven to be merciful and shine 
on it again, or else at once break, not merely 
bend it. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



Regency Square was almost in its normal state 
-when Gil drove up. True, there were groups 
conversing, and wondering where the bride and 
bridegroom were. Some complaining bitterly 
that they should have slipped away by some 
other door, and thus disappointed their curiosity. 
And some said the bride Was taken suddenly ill, 
else the company would not have left so soon. 
And none guessed the truth, (ril met some of 
1^ carriages, and the Gkrman band, which had 
paid to quit the square. Nothing stayed 
now. He was a resolute man. Only un- 
decided whilst indecision might avert a pang, 
he had hoped to the last to bring back Travanne. 
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Now he knew he could not do that, but one 
course remained — to try and comfort the in- 
jured wife. In her he could see no fault, be- 
cause he never judged any one hastily, and he 
was seldom deceived. He was convinced of 
Glaris's innocence of anything like entrapping 
Travanne. He thought it just possible that she 
might have liked another before meeting her 
husband. What so common? And should a 
girl for this shut her heart up, and never again 
permit it to expand in warmth to a husband's 
love? There are second loves, far beyond the 
first girlish one of half childhood, when we love, 
too often, only through our eyes. Only thus 
could he account for Mrs. Craven's allusion to 
the something which might have broken off 
the marriage. Of anything reprehensible he 
oould not accuse Claris. When he condemned 
her mother, he avowed ignorance of the girl's 
disposition. We have said that he was a man 
of firm mind and resolution, prone to think well 
of all, yet keenly watchful over his own judg- 
ment lest it should lead him astray. In the 
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short time he had spent near Claris, he had so 
keenly watched her that nothing now could 
shake his faith in her truthfulness. Had he 
not seen those loving covert glances, all timid, 
bashful love, which the young girl had lavished, 
as she deemed, unseen, on her lover ? And, oh ! 
the far more speaking, earnest, confiding ones of 
her short married moments? Nothing nvas lost 
upon Gil Talbot. 

Mrs. Craven received Travanne's hasty note, 
in which he briefly told her what he had over^ 
heard, and his own resolution in consequence. 
He said Gil Talbot had that moment left him, 
after vainly endeavouring to persuade him to 
return; and that Gil would see — over this 
name how he paused and trembled — he could 
not write * Claris,' still less *Mrs. Travanne,' so 
he [wrote — 'her daughter,' and explain all; but 
they should hear — here he paused again — 'soon,' 
he concluded with — he could not pen 'to-mor- 
row,' for that morrow which was to have been 
the era of a new existence to them both, would 
be a fresh grave, over which even a blade of 
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grass had not had time to spring up to cover 
its dull, earthy look of despair. 

So when Gil, with unsteady voice, asked for 
Mrs. Craven, that lady came forth ; she was on 
the watch, and welcomed him kindly : he was her 
only hope — and Claris. When Travanne had 
fled, for some time his absence was accounted for 
by their supposing that he had overlooked some 
necessary preparation, and had slipped away with 
the groomsman to repair the omission. But 
time went quickly by, and the guests would not 
sit down to that strange wedding feast where no 
bridegroom sat. Then came the letter; Mrs. 
Craven felt so sure of Travanne then, that she 
opened it, smiling at her perfectly unsuspecting 
child. One line told all; she screamed, called 
him a villain, a wretch; she forgot her usual 
caution of manner in her agitation — the greater 
tiiat she saw her own folly had caused all. Claris 
never spoke. After hastily reading the letter, 
her mother handed it to her ; but, with lightning 
thought, remembered every word which had been 
spoken, she saw what he must hi^ve felt; she re- 
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collected the words she had left unspoken, and 
then a gleam of joy shot through her, for she re- 
called the last ones : all love for him : but a cold 
thought pierced through her heart, for she saw now 
that he had fled before the accusing voices, nor 
waited for the redeeming witness ! and with this 
last agonizing thought pressing on her, she sank 
gradually, gradually down, and the orange wreath 
fell from her brows as the head dropped forward 
on the arm of the couch on which she had sunk. 
Not even then did she faint, not even that 
oblivion came to her aid ; crushed, bent, she 
was not broken. In that moment of phy- 
sical prostration, her mental powers rose strong, 
and with loud voices told of the past, the happy 
past. In five minutes they crowded in all her 
existence, every moment, every act and word. 
It dated from the day Travanne had called her 
" his own dear Claris.'* And the guests departed. 
After Mrs. Craven's iavolimtary exclamation, 
naturaUy unwilling to tell the true ca/use to liiose 
assembled there, she merely re-iterated the accu- 
sation against Travanne of villany, leaving it 
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to time and fate to decide how much or how 
little the world should know of facts. 

And the guests were gone, and the mother 
and daughters stood alone in that banqueting- 
room, where no guests sat. To this sad house 
Gil Talbot came. It was a task of much pain 
to him to do so, and on his way he wondered 
how Claris had borne the intelligence. He 
would have been no wise surprised had they told 
him she was dead. He felt that it was a thing 
to kill, that sudden revulsion of feeling, from 
joy to despair. He almost wished she were dead 
•~that fair young bride, for what could life be 
to her now? Of Travanne's return he was 
perfectly hopeless. How he dreaded to. find her 
in tears. How dry such tears? What had he 
but despair to bring her? 

We have said that Mrs. Craven came forward 
to receive him with cordiality, but before be 
came she stood before the pale suffering giii oa 
tiie sofa^ with nothing but reproaches to console 
her. 

When Claris had sunk, as we have seen, on 
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the couch, she remained as she had sunk, without 
movement, all thought, deep thought, a perplex- 
ing effort to recollect everything. She could 
not at first really comprehend that Travanne 
had forsaken her ; but as guest after guest crept 
away, and she heard the subdued, mysterious 
adieus, with the last she sprang up to go. They 
were separating her from Travanne ; he was 
gone. Then she would go, too, and seek him. 
Her brain was bewildered by the shock, but the 
movement of springing forward aroused her, and 
then she staggered back — she durst not turn lest 
she should fall — ^so she moved backwards, with 
her arms extended behind her, feeling like one 
in a dark room, for the sofa. On this she sunk 
once more, and the thought of her bereavement 
crossing her brain, she uttered a cry, and the 
tears gushed forth. They were the few unfrozen 
drops, flowing from the surface of frozen waters, 
for they gushed forth and were instantaneously 
stopped, and she sat with the frozen drops on her 
lids, looking, without speech, from one to the 
other, of the mother and sister before her. 
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" Yes," continued Mrs. Craven, following up 
a conversation, or rather soliloquy, for Claris 
never spoke ; " I have often begged . of you, 
Claris, to correct that most undutiful habit of 
yours of never answering me, when I speak, 
except in monosyllables ; had you replied pro- 
perly to me upstairs, all would now be well." 

** How do you know that?" said Selina. 
** For my part I cannot but imagine that Cap- 
tain Travanne repented his selection; days 
before, his manner was so strange, and he had 
not the courage to do so till driven to an act of 
desperation." 

" No man would go so far as he went with so 
base an intention," answered Mrs. Craven. " No, 
I cannot blame myself, for, like the fond mother 
I have ever been, I was delighted, and congratu- 
lating Claris on her prospects, and if she had 
condescended to answer me in more than mono- 
syllables, that man, since he was ungentle- 
manly enough to listen, would have heard that 
which would have satisfied him, which she chose 
to reserve, until he was gone, I suppose." 

VOL. I. F 
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Still Claris was silent — still absorbed and 
statue-like. 

" Perhaps you will now^^^ continued her mother 
with asperity, " favour me with the reason of 
your reserve then?" 

" Mamma," uttered she very slowly, " I did 
not think you would understand me ! " 

" Ton my word!" exclaimed Selina, "I should 
like to know why your mother would have been 
incapable of understanding you ! Do you then 
consider yourself so very superior?" 

" Madam," (to their mother) " you should not 
permit this want of proper respect." 

" God knows I mean none," ejaculated the 
shivering girl : " but I could only have said I 
loved him, not his position, and I had once before 
been chidden for speaking of love." 

*' And you have cast it upon a pretty sort of 
villain!" cried Selina, "I believe." 

" Selina," exclaimed Claris quickly andfirmly^ 
'^ I can only pray mamma not to speak too harshly 
of — " (she could not say) ^' him, but I will not 
sit by and hear you do so— I do not condepm 
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him, and you have no right." And with this 
effort she sank down, and let the storm rage 
around her : she had no more force to reply ; the 
flickering lamp sent up a jet of light, then grew 
darker for that effort. 

It was in the midst of this angry discussion, 

that Gil Talbot arrived. Mrs. Craven guessed 

who her visitor was when he rapped, and went 

to meet him at the room door. Claris thought 

only of Travanne ; his letter was forgotten ; 

had he returned ? and she sprang to the door to 

meet him, love and pardon on her lips. Her 

gaze fell on his friend, and she drew back again, 

whilst the anxious look faded away to paleness 

and deep despair. She felt if hope were not over, 

611 Talbot would not come alone. Some persons 

at first sight inspire us with confidence, and we 

are rarely deceived. Nothing would shake her 

faith in this man, his open manly bearing had won 

him this. She was all confiding love still; for, 

despite his conduct, she did not blame Travanne, 

for she 'remembered every word of the equivocal 

conversation her mother had held, and, though 

f2 
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ignorant of all that had been said of Mrs. Craven, 
she felt it was quite enough to make Travanne fly, 

Gil Talbot took Mrs. Craven's proffered hand, 
slightly bowed to the sister, and then moved 
towards Claris, slowly, but there was much 
feeling in that measured gait, and the look which 
met her timid glance. She glanced up, and then 
the eye fellwhilst a deep blush suffused her cheek ; 
she thought of Travanne's suspicion that she had 
married without loving him, and the deep innate 
delicacy of the girl was wounded, brought to 
shame. 

Gil Talbot took her hand, and, as a brother, or 
some old friend, seated himself beside her. As 
yet lie bad not spoken, except the few words on 
entering, of common courtesy, to Mrs. Craven. 

"Well, Major Talbot," exclaimed that lady, 
" T trust we shall now have a solution of this 
most painful, dishonourable affair." 

Claris looked up at her mother, and the lips 
parted to speak. Then the eye fell again, and 
she sat motionless. Every movement was keenly 
watched by Gil; there was just a suspicion in 
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his mind that perhaps Claris might be reconciled 
to her fate, by a liberal allowance from Travanne. 

" Travanne," he said in reply to Mrs. Craven, 
" will act in every respect as an honourable man 
should; I mean as far as his susceptible nature 
will permit him to do. I should say as regards 
the position his wife will be placed in." 

He spoke, perhaps, coarsely, but hp did it with 
a purpose in view : he was resolved at once to 
clear up his faint doubts of Claris. If money 
would content her, her feelings were not worth 
consulting. Sorrow which is marketable re- 
quires no delicate handling. Gold is worked 
roughly by fire. 

Scarcely had the words passed his lips, ere 
Claris's hand was withdrawn from his ; a fixed, 
almost stern look was raised to his face, and the 
quick blush of shame and oflFended womanhood 
mantled in her cheek. The words had trans- 
formed her. 

"Tell Captain Travanne," she said, "that 

if I thought him hasty, susceptible, cruel, I did 

• not think him unmanly. Tell him, Major Talbot, 
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that if he found me poor, he will leave me poorer, 
for he has taken what no wealth can repay — my 
affections." 

Here the voice began trembling, but she strove 
hard to sustain the proud tone. 

"Tell him," she continued, "that Claris is 
no mendicant to accept his charity." 

Here her strength gave way, and the frozen 
tears rushed freely, thawed by her indignation. 

She rose as if to leave the room 

"Tell him nothing of the kind," said Mrs. 
Craven, "I beg of you, Major Talbot. As 
Claris's mother, I shall insist upon seeing that 
my daughter is treated properly." 

" She will be. Madam," he replied ; " doubt it 
not." 

As he spake he almost forcibly took Claris's 
hand. 

" Forgive me if I have pained you," he said, 
with deep feeling. " But my task is a difficult 
and a painful one. May I," he asked, turning 
towards Mrs. Craven, "speak a few words in 
private to Mrs. Travanne?" 
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Claris had again sunk beside him, her fictitious 
strength gone. 

" I really cannot conceive what you can have 
to impart to her which we may not hear," Mrs. 
Craven said, in an offended tone. " My child 
has no secrets from me.'' 

"Unquestionably not, Madam," he replied, 
covering his disgust towards this woman by a 
tone as light as he could then call to his aid, for 
his heart was wrung for the young girl beside 
him, whom he doubted no longer. "Unques- 
tionably not, but you forget she is a wife ! That 
is a bond which severs all other ties." 

" Let me speak to Major Talbot, Mamma," 
pleaded Claris, with beseeching eyes, for she felt 
that he was now her only hope, only link with 
Travanne. 

" Of course if you desire it," Mrs. Craven 
said, drawing herself up. " Major Talbot has 
informed you that I no longer should be anything 
to you." 

"0, Mamma!" cried Claris, disengaging her 
hand from the one which so gently held it, and 
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hastening towards her mother, round whom she 
threw her arms, though almost repulsed, " do not 
speak angrily to me now, still less to Major 
Talbot, who has so kindly come to see me ; I only 
want to see him alone, for I cannot tell him — 
ask him all before you." Her eye took in Selina, 
and she shuddered involuntarily even then, as 
she glanced at her elder sister, even as when she 
was a child. 

" Of course, Mamma, we must leave the room,'^ 
Selina uttered coldly, moving towards the door. 

She was by nature more stern than pitying, 
because she looked upon life as a hard necessity, 
and yet her heart felt for Claris, but she would 
not for worlds let it appear ; it was a weakness in 
her mind ; and to one she had striven to make 
strong — Claris, she ought not to shew such an 
emotion. 

Gil Talbot felt the fingers he held tremble, 
and he pressed them to still the nervous move- 
ment. He was not one to be daunted or beaten 
where his purpose was so good. And not all 
which could be said made him falter in the re- 
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solution not to speak what he had to say before 
the others. They were gone. And, perhaps, 
then his task was more difficult at first than 
when they were there, for he had to tell Claris 
all Travanne had heard of her mother ; he deemed 
it just and right to do so, that she might judge 
her husband correctly in all things. He as- 
sumed with her a father's tone, and questioned 
even as he told her all. Claris more than ever 
felt Travanne had cause for suspicion, though 
unjust in leaving her as he had done. It was 
in this conversation that Gil Talbot learned of 
whom Mrs. Craven had spoken — of Captain 
Dickson; and with this knowledge his hopes 
rose high in this afiair, till then so hopeless. 
Surely Travanne could not stand firm in his re- 
solution against this proof of his wife's inno- 
cence? And with his joyful bearing, poor Claris 
grew hopeful too ; and after all this great sorrow, 
Travanne would return. Again Talbot spoke 
of her independence of fortune, under any cir- 
cumstances, but Claris was firm and immoveable ; 
"she would remain with her mother, but never 

f5 
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receive a shilling from him, if he deserted her! 
But he would not, she felt this, he would return 
now, and Heaven again smile upon her." 

Where was the smiling sky of that early 
morning? or the laughing waves, and the chil- 
dren's bridal flowers? Gone, gone, receded, and 
lost in an ocean of sorrow, even like the incoming 
wave of that morning, now lost in the wide, 
wide sea. How many false hopes are given us 
in affliction, to aid us in bearing with it, and 
even as one fades, a brighter one seems to rise 
up, a Phoenix from its ashes. When Claris 
joined her family circle, she was strong to bear 
all the taunts and reproaches levelled against 
her. Talbot had gone, but only to bring back 
Travanne, her own beloved husband. And when 
he came to protect her, whom need she fear? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



It was impossible for Mrs. Craven to remain in 
Brighton, this strangely interrupted bridal was 
in everyone's mouth, she had not the courage to 
face 'the inquisitive looks which would every- 
where meet her. 

When you wish to live unseen, unknown, fly 
to London ; there you will become an atom of the 
whole which makes the crowd there. 

Thither she at once removed, and gladly poor 
Claris went ; was she not approaching Travanne ? 
There was no indelicacy, she felt, in this pursuit 
was he not her husband ? her own loving husband 
until circumstances had deceived him. 
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Thither they went, and the first days were 
days of comparative peace to Claris, for her 
mother, from policy, would not vent all her disap- 
pointment upon her : she might become reconciled 
to Travanne. It was a good storm brewing which 
would rise or fall according to circumstances. 
Certainly she could not help hinting a little 
about the injury done to themselves, as if Claris 
were the cause of it, but it would have been 
impossible totally to subdue her feelings. 
Selina was only the governess in all. A smile 
from Claris was too great an intimacy ; it was 
the precursor of some holjday asking, and she 
must be kept at bay. Everything Claris did or 
said was censured, for was she not inferior to 
Selina? Selina had taught her. The governess 
was overbearing ; from a first cause, the desire of 
teaching Claris well, she forgot her sister's 
womanhood, she only thought of her in a pinafore 
and a crop. Her being now a married woman 
was preposterous. Yet with all these faults, 
Selina had the strong desire to do her duty to 
all, only she mistook the way. Our readers will 
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quite understand the concentrated force against 
poor Claris, more especially when the mother was 
almost entirely ruled by Selina, who was her 
favourite — Claris was only a speculation ; if she 
failed in realizing the value expected from her, 
she should rapidly be crushed into nothing. 

Poor girl, she began now, in consequenceo of 
the revelations Travanne's conduct had brought 
to light, to see this, and she trembled at the arid 
plain before her wjiere she would have to journey 
alone, if he deserted her, for what could the 
faithful Bridget's love do for that poor child ? 
But little in comparison with all she would lose. 
Gil Talbot had discovered Travanne, and, unfor- 
tunately self-reproach had not procured repent- 
ance ; the more he saw his own madness, the 
more hardened he became. Obstinacy blinded 
him to even the dishonourable part he was 
acting. 

" He would hear nothing, he knew he was 
right, he would listen to nothing." 

^' I begin almost to hate her," he cried, vehe- 
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mently, " for she has made me play so foolish 
a part ; her dupe, and the dupe of that mother 
of hersT' , 

"Yes, you are playing a foolish part," Gil 
Talbot said, " and one you will bitterly repent 
ere long." 

" Well, so be it ! TU bear the penalty." 

And thus they parted ' 

Again Gil had been guilty of an error of 
judgment ; he commenced by arguing the case 
seriously. It was too absurd to be thus handled. 
Even while her husband durst not think of 
Claris, so well he loved, so deeply regretted her, 
in this jet of really temporary madness, he flung 
her again from him. 

Oh, if she had had the courage to come and 
look but in his face, with those truthful eyes of 
hers, he could not but have taken her to the 
heart which, at its core, did not doubt her. 
She would gladly have come, but Claris was but 
a child, and feared both mother and sister too 
much then, to dare their cold sarcastic looks. 
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For 'even whilst most earnestly desiring this 
re-union, this conduct would have been involun- 
tary on their part towards her. 

So Gil Talbot had to come to the young 
heart, still hoping, and crush it, not alone 
wound, but lacerate it : for again he was forced, 
in Trayanne's name, to oflFei her an inde- 
pendence. ^ 

Then rose all Claris's pride, her womanhood 
was springing forth from all these sorrows and 
insults. Aye, nothing ripens girlhood's inno- 
cent thoughtlessness (that crude, but beautiful 
fruit, which but ripens to fall away, ) so- soon as 
injustice and wrong. Travanne was gone — gone 
abroad, they said. She received her luggage, 
her luggage parted from his, and the blank cards, 
which she had felt a childish pleasure in the 
thought of filling up herself, were written upon 
by some railway clerk, probably ; a cold, steady, 
official hand not his. These are the trifles, the 
gnat stings before alluded to, which goad us to 
madness — not death, like the lion's spring ; not 
that boon, but memory and madness. 
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Then Travanne's lawyer waited upon her, not 
a line from him, but a ca,lm business aflFair, 
£ s. d. So much for the honor of having stood 
with him at the altar, and the right, thus ac- 
quired, of bearing his name. It was the respec- 
tability of the name he wished preserved, by a 
proper and befitting dignity, else Claris might have 
lived on her mother, as before ! 

Something of this the galled spirit poured 
forth before that tranquil man of business* 

" I do assure you. Madam," he said, " that 
Captain Travanne spoke to me most anxiously, 
feelingly, of your future comfort. Of the un- 
happy cause of estrangement, I am totally igno- 
rant" 

" Tell Captain Travanne," she began, and, 
then changing the proud tone, a thought of what 
the lawyer said crossed her mind — ^he had spoken 
of her anxiously, feelingly — she would write to 
him, was he not her husband ? 

" I will write myself to Captain Travanne, 
will you forward the letter, Sir?" 

The man hesitated — and the flush of shame 
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crept over her fine, but saddened features. Of 
what did this man suspect her? What could he 
think? Something base on her part, else he would 
not hesitate about forwarding her letter. 

"He did not know," he said, "whether it 
might not displease Captain Travanne ; he had 
received no orders," &c., &c. Biit finally he 
reluctantly consented to do so, if she would 
write. 

These were all fearful sufferings of degrada- 
tion, to be remembered well some future day. 
Now she was too much excited even to feel them 
in all their intensity, the wound had not yet fes- 
tered. 

She took a pen, and hastily wrote — "Tra- 
vanne, my husband, ! I do beseech you, for 
both our sakes, reflect. I am bewildered when I 
look upon my age, and think of the years before 
me of misery — only misery, where, a few short 
weeks since, I thought centuries would be as an 
hour, when I should become what I now am — 
your wife. For your money, I despise it. If 
you hate, do not insult me, for I am but a weak 
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girl ; I was but strong in my aflfection, that you 
despise, the rest is unequal to this trial. I do 
beseech you, if you will not see me, leave me in 
quiet — I was going to say peace, that has gone 
with you. — ^^Clabis." 

Mrs. 'Craven had a shrewd idea of what Claris 
would say, so she waylaid the lawyer, who was 
leaving her daughter's presence, strongly im- 
pressed with the idea, that whatever was the cause 
of the quarrel, this creature, so dignified, though 
so young, was innocent. And this he resolved to 
insinuate to Captain Travanne. Unfortunately, 
Mrs, Craven waylaid him, and, in a peremptory 
manner, insisted upon an ample settlement being 
made for her child, as there had, of course, been 
no provision made for this separation. In half- 
an-hour'-s conversation with her, the lawyer was 
so disagreeably impressed that, he classed Claris 
with her mother, only supposing the child, in 
consequence of her youth, a trifle less worldly, 
but at the same time, playing a disinterested 
part, and leaving the mother to accomplish all 
that she would not appear a mover in. 
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With various comments, the letter reached 
Travanne, and he still persuaded his head, not 
his heart, that Claris only wished their re-union 
for the sake of a position. What egregious fools 
we are when a dogged obstinacy guides us. 

-Gil Talbot again saw Claris. Comfort he 
had none to offer, he could but promise, if she 
would so permit it, to be as a brother to her. 
Of Travanne he could give but little informa- 
tion, he had obtained an extension of leave and 
was going on the continent, so Gil thought. 

"Let us hope," he said ^* that this mad fit 

will evaporate before he joins us in the again. 

I will once more write to him, and endeavour to 
recall him to reason and common sense. Mean- 
while promise me, for I might almost be your 
father; that you will consult me, look upon me 
SB one, should you need a friend." This man of 
five and thirty thought himself so old compared 
with this almost child. 

" I will, Major Talbot; indeed I will, for I trust 
you; you have been very kind to me," and the 
eloquent eyes were moistened by grateful feeling. 
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"Some one has said," he replied, trying to 
smile, "that every cloud has a silver lining; 
perhaps I am that bright, internal thing, sent to 
enwrap you, that the bleak wind should not too 
keenly cut you*" 

" Tou may cheer, but you cannot make my 
path bright," she answered, *' good and kind as 
you are ; and why are you these to me ?' 

"Because," he quickly answered, " I owe you 
a heavy debt — one of retribution — I came 
doubting, suspecting. Your honest, confiding 
simplicity and truthfulness, the deeds which do 
belie the looks and words, won me." 

"Then you do approve me in wH|ft I am 
doing— I mean in refusing Travanne's support?" 
she anxiously asked. 

"I do; you ought not to accept it : inlaw by 
right, yes: but to me there are things above 
these, the pride, especiaUy, which disdains mere 
rights at a stranger's hand." 

" Yes," she whispered, for her voice was almost 
lost in emotion, " Travanne is only a stranger to 
me, one who has played a mimic part with me, 
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and, with the marriage garment, cast the name of 
husband aside." 

Gil Talbot was obliged, shortly after this con- 
versation, to return to his regiment, but he went 
hoping, for he was again going to appeal to Tra- 
vanne. And Claris hoped, although she said 
she did not ; she did, else at moment, despair, 
utter hopeless despair, would have killed her. 
Again the unconscious Gil widened where he 
would have united. Travanne had gone abroad, 
tOsParis; and as his eye dwelt on every scene 
which he had promised himself to visit with a 
beloved bride, his lonely heart turned towards 
her, and softened all. He felt exactly like a 
truant school-boy who had run away, and thought 
himself a fine fellow all day, but when night came, 
and only the canopy of Heaven, thick with 
threatening clouds, hung over him, and the cry 
of nature told him he was hungry, he began to 
repent his folly. Overtake such a boy, and tell 
him his friends are distracted, the police seeking 
him, hand-bills printed and posted, and he will 
find strength and courage to run a dozen miles. 
He is a fine fellow! a person of consequence! 
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Tell him, on the contrary, that nothing has been 
done to recover him, that no one misses or i& 
seeking him, and he wiUt sit down like a hoj, and 
cry bitterly of cold and hunger, until, quite beaten 
in spirit, he rises up and skulks home again. 

K Talbot had said less of Claris's quiet grief, 
reasoned less, Travanne would have come home a 
repentant man, for his heart was yearning towards 
her ; he began to curse his own folly, to strike his 
brow, and wish he could start from this horrid 
nightmare, and find his fair young bride beside 
him. But Gil appealed to his feelings, and they 
were in open rebellion, warring with his obsti- 
nacy. No reason, could be listened to in the. 
fierce war, and, to clench all, came the lawyer's 
letter detailing the interview with Claris — lightly 
painted, the one with Mrs. Craven, glowingly 
portrayed, with the man^s comments and surmised « 
added thereunto, and his poor little wife's letter 
enclosed. Last read, fiirst destroyed, for he scan- 
ned it over, and then tore it to pieces, as be 
summoned his valet to order his bill at the hotel^ 
fiacre^ ajid his luggage quickly put intoitj. 

Travanne returned that day to England. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Teavanne returned to England, went to his 
lawyer's, and the answer Claris reeeived to her 
heartfelt letter was in the handwriting of the 
latter, telling her that Captain Travanne, before 
gping abroad, was anxious to know her placed 
in a position of comfort, and therefore he, the 
lawyer, was empowered to inform her that she 
was to draw an income to the amount of four 
hundred yearly. Should anything happen to 
Captain Travanne, her jointure would place her 
in affluence. 

Not a line from himself. Not a reply to her 
letter. From sheer obstinacy, he had become 
cruel : he felt a pleasure in what she would suf- 
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fer, for she had only sought him for a position, 
money could never give her one like being his 
wife. The more he felt how much he still loved 
her, the fiercer grew his obstinate persecution, 
for was it not by his hand she was stricken, 
when others wounded her ? 

This letter seemed the death-blow to her 
hopes; she thought so, but they were only 
stricken, almost to the death. But the chords 
of her heart had been so much relaxed by the 
play allowed them between her hopes and fears, 
that they did not snap, as they would have done, 
had this announcement of his departure come at 
first. She rose desperate, and, at bay before her 
pursuers now, she must act, and at once. 

There were strong reasons for this. Mrs. 
Craven insisted that Claris was not a wife, if 
she chose not to be. The law would free her. 
One of two things she must do — either accept 
Travanne's four hundred a year, and then she 
might remain in peace, unmolested, and it would 
save scandal; or else sue for a divorce. This 
was the mother's reasoning, Claris had another. 
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She had sworn to love Travanne at the altar, 
until death should part them — she had sworn 
from her heart. Then man could not for her 
unbind what she had bound with heaven; all the 
rest was man's form — this was God's law. His 
wife she was until death ; she had married him, 
not his wealth. He might, should, for her, keep 
his gold; but his name he had given, she re- 
ceived ; it was not a thing to return like some 
chain with broken links. 

Now it was that her real sorrow commenced. 
There were those to grind her into dust, but 
there was a cunning artificer, the spirit of 
heaven, to make her a strong woman above all 
again. She suffered and was silent; bore all 
nor complained. It was the will of heaven, and 
the hand which smote would some day smooth 
her cheek in love. Only to Bridget did she 
open her heart, and shew that humble friend all 
the passages where so little light now was, and 
wherein she strove to find a way less gloomy 
<han the one now before her. There is a period 
in a woman's life, even more than in a man's, 
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when perfect self-reliance ceases. We are not 
quite in second childhood, but creeping towards 
it, for all nature's changes are gradual. We 
commence by relying upon, the support of others, 
and we end the same as we commenced, by 
casting our weakness on those strong, better able 
to bear us up. This by degrees became Mrs. 
Craven's case. 

Mrs. Craven had made for herself a fierce 
encounter with the world, because she would not 
go with the str^un ; no, she must ever meet it, 
and now she was rather overwhelmed. Years 
she had been struggling to get her elder daughter 
settled in life; each successive failuire had 
weakened her strength ; this affair of Claris had 
nearly broken her spirit, for she saw so little hope 
for the other, still less for Claris. 

We do not say she quite despaired, but she 
leant on Selina for counsel and aid, and thus the 
reinforcements grew strong against the unfortu- 
nate young girl. Selina had a lecturing face 
ever prepared when she met Claris, a stem 
governess face; she never smiled — it wooUi) 
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might, have encouraged the girl to take liberties. 
Her system was the old slave driver's one — the 
lash^ not the one of teaching with love. And 
yet she was most truly sincere in all she did. 
Gradually she had completely gained the ascen* 
dancy over her mother — she, once so secret and 
cunning, in her little way — from constantly 
hearing — 

'^ If, madam, you had chosen to consult me, 
this unha{)py affair of Claris's would never have 
arrived. I should not have countenanced your 
IbUowing him ; it gave him a right to suspect 
you, as he has done." 

From constantly hearing the like sentences, 
"we repeat, Mrg. Craven became impressed with 
itlie idea of her own insufSciency alone to 
struggle with the world. The conviction was 
gradual, but it came, nevertheless; and Selina 
hw2ixm hf^ master, though with good intentions, 
stem as they might be. 

Selina was an embodiment of the laws of the 

lfede$ and Fersijans, for once she said a thing it 

was written in excellent mar]^ing-ink, inefibceable. 

G 2 
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After the event in Brighton, as we have seen, 
the family removed to town, but their sphere 
there was very circumscribed. Better be some- 
body in a village than no one in town. The 
heads of the family began to sigh for their own 
town. What if Travanne's regiment was 
still there? Why should that banish them ; 
they had not committed any crime? So Selina 
urged this with Mrs. Craven, and she gladly 
acceded to the wish. It was the last card in a 
matchmaker's hands, and dearly she cherished 
it ; cherished and concealed from all, the 
hidden idea that Major Talbot might marry 
Selina. 

" Go back there ! " exclaimed Claris, when the 
final resolution was imparted to her — for she 
never was consulted in anything. 

" And why not, pray?" asked Selina. 

" It will kill me to go there," whispered the 
shuddering girl. 

" I must say, Claris," said her mother, „ that 
you have no right to complain of anything we 
think fit to do. If you chose to draw your 
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proper allowance, you might live where you 

please4-" 

"I cannot do that, mamma. Oh! pray do 

not ask me." 

" Of course," chimed in Selina, " Mrs. Tra- 
vanne expects us to give up everything to her, 
and yield nothing in exchange. I do not see, 
madam' (to her mother), but that you, as her 
parent, have the right to sue for a divorce." 

" ! Selina," exclaimed Claris, starting up, 
"don't urge mamma to do so. I never will 
consent; never will." 

" It is your duty to do so, Mrs. Travanne," 
— Claris was seldom otherwise termed by her — - 
" for you must be fully aware of the many and 
painful reports of this ajQFair : and we, mamma 
and myself, are the sufferers." 

" Yes, a divorce would explain all ; and Claris, 
my dear, you would then be free. Now do 
seriously consider about it." 

" Mamma, don't ask me. I never can." And 
the wretched girl convulsively clasped her hands 
together. 
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" There is no use asking her, Madam/' Qelina 
coldly said ; " she expects us to give up all to 
her, and she will yield nothing! What can our 
feelings be, compared with hers?" 

" Selina, don't be harsh to me," Claris cried, 
trying to take the cold white hand which slid 
from her clasp. 

" I hate fawning deceit, and you know it," 
was the answer. Claris said no more, she crept 
from that room upstairs to Bridget; but yet, 
with all her sincere affection there, she wanted 
entire sympathy. Bridget loved, wept for her, 
but all the nicer feelings of Claris's soul, her 
illiterate one could not comprehend. She could 
not herself plead to Claris to divorce Travanne, 
but she had listened to all Mrs. Craven had said 
on the subject, and, in a great measure, saw 
with her eyes. She hated Travanne for all her 
darling had suffered through him. Without any 
well defined idea in her mind, she wished Claris 
were free. To all Claris uttered in her grief, 
she only answered by broken words, which ran 
thus : — " Poor dear ! he's a cruel man. A 
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divorce would tell the world how it happened. 
It don't seem so difficult a thing to do. Just, 
as one may say, sending back to the parson, 
through the lawyer, the words he said, as they 
weren't strong enough to be any use. And 
after all," reasoned she, " you'd send back k 
tradesman's goods if they were bad, and why 

not a '' 

" ! Bridget, Bridget ! and you, too." 
'Twas all she said, but her heart felt very 
lonely as she uttered it. Her only consolation 
in going home was that Major Talbot would be 
near, and amidst all the troubles around her, all 
the anticipated sneers of Travanne's brother 
officers, she began to lean, in thought, upon Gil, 
as upon woman's best supporter — a good and 
disinterested man. 

In one thing Claris was mistaken. However 
light, mischievous, and teazing young officers may 
be when the sea is smooth, they become men in 
rough waters, when a poor fellow creature is 
nearly foundering. All blamed Travanne, all 
pitied Claris. She was as something belonging 
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to them, the regimental property, whether dog, 
deer, or elephant, to which all claim a right. 

Their very kindness was her greatest sorrow. 
She only asked oblivion, whereas they brought 
sympathy of manner, for Travanne was never 
named, which kept the unhealing wound ever 
open. 

Gil Talbot was the most judicious friend ; he 
never spoke to her of Travanne, unless she alluded 
to him: he spoke cheerfully, as a father, to 
her, and there was nothing in his manner of 
sympathizing kindness, the manner which ever, 
though well meant, keeps alive before you the 
recollection how much you need it. He was 
almost cold, at times, the calm of a mind pre- 
occupied with his own affairs, or with another's, 
and for this reason, Claris was more at ease with 
him than with anyone else. 

Again Mrs. Craven and her daughter entered 
the gay world, and their spirits rose high, for, 
well as the affair was known in the regiment, 
and it was the cynosure of all eyes and wishes in 
the town, much as Mrs. Craven was despised, 
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for Claris's sake, she was politely, attentively 
treated : for something told those men that slight 
from them would fall on the poor pale girl, whose 
soft musical laugh was now never heard, whose 
form was never seen in gala or ball. 

The Cravens became gayer than ever, and, as 
a matter of course, more money was spent. Then, 
too, Claris's marriage had cost much, which now 
demanded a reduction in expenses. 

More than fifty times had she been informed 
of this. Were new dresses required, Mrs. Craven 
would urge the impossibility of so much expense, 
though fully capable of giving them, and intend- 
ing to do so, but it was a good excuse for perse- 
cuting Claris about the £400 a-year she so 
steadily refused to touch. Mrs. Craven would 
look at her as she refused, and sigh. 

No wonder Claris grew so pale and thin, that 
one day Gil Talbot involuntarily stretched forta 
a hand to take hers in kindness, but ere they 
touched, his was drawn back again, and in his 
usually calm tone, he said — 

" I think you want change of air, and more 

g5 
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exercise, Mrs. Travanne ; would yon not like to 
leave here awhile?" 

" I should indeed — Oh ! so much ! " and the 
sad eyes were raised to his, which turned almost 
coldly away. 

" The fact is," he added, " you can oblige me. 
My mother is old — a good, kind woman, though, 
not like some elderly persons, fidgetty and cross, 
but good and kind." And, as he spoke, the 
deep, dark, grey eyes, so winning in, their ex- 
pression, were fixed on her, filled with love^ and 
Claris thought how much he must lore his 
mother, for them to light up so at her name. 

" It will be an act of kindness in you-— oblige 
me, too, if I may hope that would be an induce- 
ment — if you will spend a short time with her. 
Will you? Here is her letter to you." 

He handed her one. 

Claris took it with one hand, and with the 
other, by an irresistible impulse, grasped his, as 
she uttered very gently, almost inarticulately, 
she was overcome by his delicate kindness, " I 
thank you — indeed I do. Major Talbot." 
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His hand trembled, she felt it do so, but she 
did not even return the kindly pressure, as he 
hastily disengaged his. Something like a deep- 
ened colour passed over his olive cheek, bronzing 
it, but he merely said, without looking at her, 
"Then you accept? You will go? It will be 
very kind of you.'* 

" I cannot !" fell from her lips, as she looked 
down on the unopened letter. 

"Cannot! Why not? It will be dull, I 
know, but the country is fine, a nice old, family 
house, and, I am sure, a grateful welcome for 
you." 

"Grateful? Major Talbc^t. Oh! 'tis I who 
am grateful to you, indeed, indeed I am. You 
are a good man. Heaven will bless you, / can 
but thank you." 

"Pooh! pooh! Mrs. Travanne. You see 
things in a wrong light. My dear mother is 
lonely, sometimes; it would delight her, please 
me much^ to see you there. She will be like a 
second mother to you — read her letter." 

And taking the missive from between her 
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fingers, he broke the seal, and smilingly held it 
open before her. 

" See, I am your reading desk," he said. 

But Claris very indistinctly read the kind 
letter which came from one who seemed to know 
her well, as if a loving pencil had sketched her. 

" I cannot go, indeed I cannot," she uttered, 
with difficulty suppressing her tears, for kindness 
unlocked the otherwise dammed-up stream. In 
vain he urged, tried to force her, by appearing 
suspicious that she refused on account of the 
dullness of a country life. 

" I am so gay here, am I not ?' she said re- 
proachfully. 

" I will write to Mrs. Talbot/' she continued. 
"And pray do so for me, dear Major Talbot; 
but I could not go anywhere, or I would gladly 
go to your mother." 

Selina had been in a store cupboard adjoining 
the room where this scene took place, and, as a 
matter of course, after keenly listening to all, 
she thought it her duty to speak seriously to 
Claris on the subject. 
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" Tou should remember," she said, " the heavy 
expense you have been to our dear mother, all 
through your own wilful act ; how much we are 
forced to retrench, to meet the expenses incurred ; 
and if you had any feeling, which you have not, 
except a selfish one, you would be delighted to 
lighten mamma's present burthen." 

" I am not much expense. Heaven knows," 
sighed Claris. 

"Not much expense! And your wedding 
clothes, the breakfast, all " cried the indig- 
nant Selina. 

" Mrs. Talbot would not repay that by my 
visit there," Claris replied with roused spirit. 

"You forget to whom you are speaking, I think," 
said her sister. " I must request you will for 
the future remember the difference between us." 

Claris did — she stood for a moment fancying 
herself, the little girl with her hands crossed 
behind her back, school-girl fashion, trying to say 
an impossible lesson. All was duly detailed to 
Mrs. Craven, and this great step on Major Tal- 
bot's part aroused the mother's energies. 
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Poor Gil Talbot, like many other good things, 
his kindness only produced evil and persecution . 
Mrs. Craven went into all sorts of minor details 
to induce ' Claris to accept. The economy, for 
assuredly she must take Bridget with her; that 
would reduce hei: expenses by two. 

In her refusal, Claris was firm. She could 
not parade her sorrow, and it never left her. 

" I am convinced," Selina said privately to her 

mother, " that that Bridget encourages Claris ; 

were she away, it would be a great economy, for 

she is quite useless, and Claris would be brought 

to reason; her tempers are unbearable." 

" She is very obstinate, and I fear I am most 
to blame for that; I was too indulgent to her 
when she was a child." 

All this was urged upon Mrs. Craven, who 
fought a little against parting with one who had 
nursed all her children, but at last she consented. 

" Anything for peace sake," she whispered to 
herself, as Selina quitted the room to give Bridget 
notice to quit. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The old nurse, who, to Mrs. Craven's credit be it 
said, whatever her other faults, had been thirty 
years in her service, now stood face to face with 
her young mistress, and though the one was fifty, 
the other scarcely eight and twenty, Bridget's 
honest, good tempered face looked the younger of 
the two, in expression, for Selina's conscience 
smote her for what she was about to do, and 
yet. Strange perversion of judgment, she tried to 
do all rightly, and thought she did so. Despite 
her harshness, she loved Claris, but judged her ill, 
and would have directed her worse. Selina now 
looked the representative of misery, and unwhole- 
some care. 
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Atlas was a man, she was his wife. 
, Bridget, though one of the most simple- 
hearted, single-hearted, of God's creatures, yet 
had a good spice of shrewdness too, and strong 
good principle, which nothing could shake, fear- 
less of consequences. She spoke her mind to 
all. Bridget never had been known to temporise 
from policy. There it was, take it at once; 
whatever she thought, she never paused, through 
prudence, before uttering the right thing, 

Claris was her darling. She was the youngest, 
and somehow had never been loved by her mo- 
ther like the elder one. Bridget loved them 
both ; they were both her children, but Claris 
was her pet. It had more than once flashed 
through the shrewd portion of her brain lately, 
that the others wished her (Bridget) away; she 
was too unbending. Mrs. Craven, especially, in 
her present weakness, felt weaker before her. 
Bridget was a man in armour walking over pig- 
mies. 

Now when Selina, with her unsmiling face and 
lowering brow, stood before her, Bridget knew 
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there was something coming unpleasant; she 
almost guessed what. 

Consequently when the other said, " Bridget, 
I am sorry to inform you that, in consequence 
of our many expenses, you are leaving us," 
Bridget replied to this ambiguous phrase with — 
" Not as I knows on, Miss." 

And she did not feel at all surprised. 
• " You misunderstand me," Selina said quickly. 
"We have had so many recent expenses that 
we find it necessary to diminish our household. 
Mamma bids me tell you how much she grieves 
to be obliged to say so, but you must seek an- 
other situation." 

" Cook's been here four years, Fve been 
thirty," Bridget answered with seeming calm, 
but her lip trembled. '' Send cook away." 

" That is impossible. Believe me, we all ap- 
preciate your worth, but you are not a professed 
cook. You could never fill that situation," was 
the reply. 

This was a very cold method of balancing her 
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faithful services of thirty years, and by the 
child she had held from its birth. 

" Then send away Jane, the housemaid. She 
has been only two years: two from thirty, 
twenty-eight remains ; just the time I've known 
you, Miss Selina." 

" At your time of life it is impossible for you 
to take the situation of a young, active girl, 
Bridget; you are really unreasonable," Selins 
answered, haughtily, yet with a tint of reproach, 
which looked like reasoning the case. 

" The fact is. Miss," Bridget said, looking up 
with her full, clear eye, '* that you want to get 
rid on me. And so I don't go." 

"Don't go!" exclaimed Selina, "Do you 
consider to whom you are speaking ?" 

" I knows all, well. Miss," the other replied, 
" and I'll tell'e. The fact is, you think I uphold 
that poor, dear, sufferin' angel. Miss Claris — Grod 
bless her heart ! and so I does, and I boast of 
it ; and ashamed of yourselves you should both 
be to treat her as you do ! And so I told my 
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missis long ago, and that's why you want me 
gone." 

** You are an insolent creature, " Selina ut- 
tered, as she turned to go, " and I shall leave 
it to Mamma to speak to you," 

" No, Miss !" Bridget cried, suddenly placing 
W solid figure before the door, "No, you dcm't 
go until you have heard me out, for I know 
your heart isn't bad, only you never did like 
Miss Claris, never; and when you taught her 
her lessons, you were always punishing her — 
and did I teach you so? For didn't I teach you 
to speak? didn't I teach you to walk, eat — all, 
and did I ever, ever slap you? And what would 
you have been if I hadn't taught you ?" 

" Nothing," she continued, answering herself; 
'* but like a poor, deaf and dumb, blind pup, as 
ate may say !" 

Bridget's ideas of nature, and her gifts were 
evidently very limited. Education was every- 
thing with her. But these recriminations opened 
the floodgates of her memory, and sweet thoughts 
came rushing in of the little prattling child, 
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which now stood before her, a stern woman, 
telling her that her day of work was gone by, 
and she might Ue down, like the worn pack- 

horse, and die alone, uncared for. 

" No, I don't go !" she uttered, wheeling from 

side to side before the door, and changing her 
feet quickly as one of Madame Isabel's trained 
horses might do, "I don't leave the house. 
What should I be without all of you to look 
after; your drawers to keep tidy, your long 
beautiful hair to brush out at night, dear Miss 
Claris to comfort, your Mamma to scold, just as 
I used when you were both little things, and she 
but a giddy ^oung mother, who sometimes cared 
more for a ball than for nussin' of you. Oh ! 
what should I be without you all !" and all the 
shifting from side to side could no longer turn 
away the tears; they streamed down the 
comely face, atid down on the bosom where 
Selina's head had so often been pillowed to 
rest. 

" This is very useless, very useless," the mis- 
tress said, with seeming coldness, but a strong 
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resolution alone made her seem so ; she thought 4 
she was doing right; and then what possible 
sympathy could she have? What if the crea- 
ture had done her duty by her — it was only her 
duty ! She forgot how many are largely paid, 
and don't do theirs ; she overlooked the fact of 
how ill she was accomplishing hers — she the one 
with duty ever in her mouth, for we are ordered 
to bear one another's burdens ; and was she not 
rather laying heavy ones on this poor woman's 
shoulders. 

"Quite useless, Bridget," she added, "for our 
minds are made up ; you came as our nurse, we 
have always treated you with consMeration, we 
require you no longer- Ton shall never want, 
but here our mutual obligations terminate. 
Allow, me to pass out." 

"You may go. Miss," Bridget uttered, and 
she strove to speak calmly as she moved aside, 
but still holding the handle of the door. She 
held it, it seemed her last chance with that 
stern woman — girl, no one could call Selina, she 
had never been one. Bridget felt when she 
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opened the door, and tbe other passed out, hope 
would pass out too, so she clung to it. 

" You may go," she said, " and I'll go too, 
but you can't drive me away from 'e all; I've 
saved up a little mcaiey-*-hard, indeed, if I 
hadn't these thirty years — an' 111 live at your 
door ; an', if it was only an old umbrella I could 
afford, I'd live under it to see you all pass by, 
'specially my own darlin', who knows nothi^ of 
this, I know/' 

Selina moved towards the door, aad poor 
Bridget^s eyes were strained through her tears, 
fixed upon hers, to catch oae gleam of relenting, 
which Selinsf evinced no symptom of; and yet 
the heart was aching, though a cold, self-impo$ed 
stenmess was stronger than her emotions; Imt, 
as she only saw the same cold, glazed look, as at 
the first, her hand slid from the handle, and 
Selina's advanced to turn it, and go forth ; but 
it was opened from without before she could do 
so^ and Claris entered. Selina drew back. 

^^ What's the matter ?" Claris wked in Burprise. 
Bridget in tears, was a phenomenon. 
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" She will inform you," Selina answered, try- 
ing to pass out. 

But Bridget was strong now, her own darling's 
arms were around her good honest neck, and she 
«niled up in the face looking down upon her, for 
Claris was tall and slim, whilst her nurse was one 
of the short ones of the creation. 

^^ Only this," she said, ^^ that they talk. Miss 
Claris dear, of sending me away, as if that could 
be done, just because I an't as young as Jane, nor 
80 good a cook as Sarah." 

" Surely ! " exclaimed Claris, " Mamma canjaotJ 
saean that ! " 

** Bridget has rightly informed ^ou," Seliaa 
said : " you best know, Mrs. Travanne, what right 
you have to question her authority in this house." 

" I question no rightj Selina, I question only 
the generosity which has imposed so wicked an 
act upon my dear mother, as the one of closing 
hter doors on an old faithful servant, when her 
day's labour is drawing to a close. '^ 

The girl, so weak in^ defending herself, was 
strong in another's cause. 
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" I have not come here. Madam, to hear your 
laws, neither to receive them," Selina said, " I 
come by my mother's desire, to give her servant 
notice to leave. Those who have no home of their 
own, do well to interfere with others in theirs! 
let me pass ! " 

" I care nothink about myself," Bridget said, 
clinging to her child — "nothink. Miss Selina, only 
don't treat this poor child so unkindly, calling 
her Madam, Mrs. Travanne, and them queer 
names, just as if she wasn't your own flesh and 
blood." 

But Selina scarcely heard this, she had passed 
out, and Claris and her nurse were left to them- 
selves. 

It was not the present act which affected both 
so deeply, it was that they plainly saw in it the 
beginning of more sorrow. 

One thing Bridget was firmly resolved upon, 
not to leave without a good vigorous effort to 
stay, and if she was at last forced to depart, there 
was the kerb stone and her umbrella, or, in more 
practical terms, her savings, and a garret whence 
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she could watch the house, and see them all; for, 
despite her great indignation against their treat- 
ment of Claris, her good old-fashioned heart 
had found out a new f angled way by which 
to eject those whom she had loved for thirty 
years. 

A few days proved practically to Bridget, that 
she was going, and the round happy face, gene- 
rally speaking, was fast becoming an angular 
oval. The few words Claris had said to Selina, 
made more enmity for her there, and even Gil 
Talbot was colder to her, not that he felt so, but 
he thought by seeming it, she would yield, not 
firom any particular friendship for himself, but 
from sheer loneliness, and go to his mother's. He 
did not see that still the youug heart was cling- 
ing to Travanne, and hope ever at its post, whis- 
pering that he would return. This alone placed 
a barrier between Gil Talbot's mother and her- 
self, for she felt as if a step from home to visit 
the mother of one no longer his friend, would for 
ever separate them. Moreover, her pride made 
her feel averse to pity, especially from a stranger ; 
VOL. I. H 
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ghe preferred the stem solitude of her own unac- 
cusiBg heart. 

There was a sustaining thought, too, in it, we 
have said: she hc^ed she did, for Travanne 
must return soon to his regiment. This fized 
idea was little calculated to prepare her for the 
following conversation. 

^^ Maj I ask. Major Talbot, as one having a 
right to do so, whether you have heard anything 
lately of Captain Travanne?" 

'Twas Mrs. Craven speaking. 

Gil hesitated. 

" I have," he laconically answered at last. 

^' When does he join you all, do you know? 
I am particularly anxious to heaa:." 

"Indeed I cannot say," he hurriedly replied; 
" that is, not yet, I think." 

He glanced at Claris, who foent down over her 
work ; a blush tinged her cheek. She had been 
thinking so much of him lately, so kindly too^ 
that she felt almost as if it were a lov^r she was 
going to meet soon; one with whom she had he4 
a lover's quarrd. 
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** I am sorry for that," Mrs. Craven said, " for 
this business must be brought to a conclusion 
somehow." 

Gil W£ts silent. 

" Tell me candidly,"^ Mrs. Craven <5ontinued, 
hastily scanning his face as she spoke, " do you 
not think. Major Talbot, for her own sake, for 
her <5haracter's sake, that Claris ought to sue 
for a separation?" 

" Where a thing is effected," be said hesitat- 
ingly, " I don't see what there is more to seek." 

** Effected ! " she exclaimed. " And is my 
dear child to remain all her life in this equivocal 
position? Without ties, home, happiness?" 

**I cannot mistake you, madam," he an- 
swered, whilst the cheek certainly seemed to grow 
a shade paler— it might be from a thoughtful 
wsponsibifity about replying — "you mean, 
i^KHild Mrs. Travanne sue for a divorce?" 

" Mamma ! mamma !" cried Claris, looking up 
anaiously; even the Idea seemed to blight her 
hope&; "do not even allude to such a thing; 
yoa know I would not." 

h2 
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" I am your proper and only guardian," Mrs. 
Craven said coldly— this was the last thing in- 
stilled into her mind by Selina — "and, as a mi- 
nor's guardian, shall now insist upon having 
justice done you." 

Claris looked at him. Their eyes met. 

"Implore her to leave me in peace," she 
uttered. "Implore her not to take even his 
name from me." 

" Woman's strong love amidst wrong," thought 
Gil, as he looked down on the carpet. "'Tis a 
pity the holy gift should have fallen on barren 
ground." 

" I do not think," he said aloud, addressing 
Mrs. Craven, "that you could sue, madam, 
without your daughter's consent; and I doubt 
much if you would hereafter be well pleased to 
see her name bandied before the public. A 
woman loses many plumes from her angel wing 
of purity when she appears in type." 

Claris looked gratefully in the face which 
turned aside from her glance. She thought him 
an odd, cold man. Few really rightly judged 
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Gil Talbot. When Travanne lost his esteem, he 
lost what not many others could replace. There 
was a silence of some momentn, broken at last 
by Mrs. Craven's asking decidedly where Captain 
Travanne was, and what doing? 

"It were better at once to tell you all I 
know," Gil said hurriedly ; and not a shadow on 
Claris's face was overlooked by him, yet he 
scarcely seemed to look at her ; he saw she was 
trembling violently. 

"The truth is," he added, "I have been 
lately in correspondence with him, and he has 
quitted our regiment; he has exchanged into 
the " 

" Quitted your regiment ! Where is he going ?' ' 
asked Mrs. Craven, fixing her astonished gaze 
on his face. 

•" Where is he going?" whispered Claris's pale 
lips. 

" To India," fell from his. 

Their eyes met, and hope for a moment fled. 
All was said to her heart in those few words. 
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Gil Talbot had been in correspondence with him, 
and he was going ; then all was lost. 

Mrs. Craven repeated her question, and he 
answered it. The reply aroused all her angry 
feelings. Going, and Claris unprovided for? 
Claris a burthen upon her, without any hope or 
chance of another settlement? It was mon- 
strous ! Now she should act ! 

And whilst the mother forgot all dignity in 
hei^ indignation, Gil, in a low tone, told Claris 
that he had purposely mentioned all before her 
mother to save her the pain of an explanation. 

There was somethinginClaris's manner which 
he could not understand. After the momentary 
anguish, there was something almost of joy. 
Was she happy at her release? What could it 
be? 

Men ! 0^, ye who so little know a woman's 
heart ! Men ! it was strong resolution, led oii 
by hope, grown more vigorous for a moment's 
torpor. Claris had determined now to see Tra- 
vanne before he left — not to plead; she had 
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nothing to ask for ; love cannot be given if it 
does not exist. She would see him. She would 
look on that face again. The certainty of that, 
even that, made her heart glad. She would 
throw herself in his way; meet they must. 
Would he pass her unnoticed by? Th^y had 
never met since they parted at the altar : if he 
could see her unmoved, then he had never loved 
her, and her heart should cast him forth, an up- 
rooted weed on the waters, to strand where it 
might. 

She let her mother speak on, her replies w^re 
in monosyllables, her heart was conversing with 
another in imagination, and she even smiled on 
their sweet converse, for now, for the first time 
since her unhappy marriage, she said to herself, 
" we shall meet." 

Before, all had been doubt. Oh 1 truly said, 
that suspense is death, worse than death : death 
is certainty. 

Gil was puzzled, confused by his own thoughts, 
and Mrs. Craven's talking and wild anger. He 
left, angry, and disappointed with Claris. She 
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seemed so light at heart in comparison with his 
anticipations that he began questioning whether 
her mother's child could be that gem of sim- 
plicity and candour which he had thought her ; 
he could in no wise account for her late despond- 
ency, her manner now. That evening a few 
lines from her enlightened him. 

"Major Talbot, — You are the only friend 
capable of assisting me — I must see Travanne. 
There can be no want of delicacy in my seeking 
him. I must now have my fate decided. My 
pride demands a meeting, for, though I have 
refused to seek a separation by law, if Travaiqie 
wish it, and we can obtain it, so let it be ; I will 
never cling to a man who wishes to cast me off, 
whatever I may suffer in the separation. Will 
you aid me by counsel and guidance? Where 
is he? where going? I fear I have indeed been 
a lukewarm and weak girl to have waited so 
long. 

" Tour ever grateful 

" Claris." 
Gil Talbot read and re-read this letter ; he 



> 
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sighed, but the brow grew clear, though 
thoughtful. 

"Poor loving girl," he whispered; "she 
speaks of separation, whilst every sentence 
proves her great love. For what were such 
warm affections given you? 1*0 prove how the 
world and man can wreck such a gift from above? 
Heaven is love." 

Before he could see Claris, and advise, others 
had forced her into action. After his departure 
she told her mother of her intention; Mrs. 
Craven approved her resolution until another 
condemned it. Selina deemed it justice to 
themsejves to say, that if she chose to be guilty 
of so unwomanly an act, anything half so in- 
delicate as pursuing a man, their doors must be 
closed against her return. 

" He is my husband," Claris replied, " and 
the promise I made to Heaven I will fulfil ; I 
will see him, let the world say what it may. I 
shall have done my duty ; I only blame myself 
for tarrying until now." 

" Of course Bridget accompanies you?" Mrs. 

H 5 
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Craven said, in her heart approving Claris, but 
not daring to say so. 

" Ton have dismissed her, mamma; she does." 

"It is well," Selina said; "we are not suffi- 
ciently disgraced already, but you must still 
further bring us into notice by scouring the 
country with your mother's discharged servant, 
in pursuit of a stranger." 

" A husband," Claris uttered gently," and pro- 
tected by one, poor Bridget, who has been as a 
second mother to both of us, I go secure from 
malevolence." 

She would not hint to them the offer she pur- 
posed making Travanne, of a divorce if he 
desired it. 

Again Selina erred, for she strove by harsh- 
ness to conquer a resolution which she con- 
demned, and, by her persuasion, Claris was 
ordered not to quit her apartment — that is, not 
to enter Selina's and her mother's. 

Major Talbot came, and was denied admit- 
tance. " Mrs. Travanne was not at home." 

But he wrote, and, Bridget watching, got the 
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letter* It coatained all the information Claris 
desired, with a kind " Grod speed you I " from 
himsdf) and the offer of a brother's hand in all, 
would she accept it. from him.. 

He did not ask to see her, only to hear. This 
surprised her ; but she was too hopeful to think 
much of it — she was going to see Travanne. 
These words were written on her heart. 

Before she left, Mrs. Craven, who was forced 
to refuse her a " Good bye," managed, neverthe- 
less, to send her a twenty-pound note by Bridget, 
unknown to Selina, and a few kind words of 
interest, which sent the poor girl on her way 
with a happier heart. 

Perhaps Mrs. Craven had never loved Claris 
until that moment; separation is a great soft- 
ener. Something awoke in the mother's heart 
for her lonely child. Despite all the other said, 
she recalled to mind that Claris had never in 
her life uttered one undutiful word, and the 
other many. 

Claris had never opposed her until now ; and 
poor child, she loved that husband of hers. 
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Mrs. Craven remembered how well she had 
loved her husband, but she durst not avow it ; 
love matrimonial seemed a crime in the heart, 
predestined, perhaps, never to know its benign 
influence— when it is benign. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Abb there not many of us who, long after we 
have ceased to be children in years, retain all 
the follies of childhood, without its simplicity ? 
Such a one was Travanne. Like a child who 
has quarrelled with its happiness, and sits sulk- 
ing in a comer, refusing to play with its com- 
panions, though the heart goes with them in all 
their gambols. He did not know himself how 
much he regretted his own mad haste in acting 
as he had done. Owing to the excitement of 
daily existence and great occupation, he was 
strung to a certain pitch of harmony with him- 
self. But there came a moment of inaction ; the 
chords ran down, and the lute was all discord. 
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Then he awoke as from an attack of nightmare, 
to see what he was, what he might have been. 
He saw the pure lovely face of Claris in his 
dreams, and awoke to pray it might pass away 
— that nightmare of over-wrought fancy — 
and the sweet reality of her presence be with 
him. 

Then he would rouse himself to activity with 
the false reasoning that she had never loved 
him, or she would not so easily have relinquished 
hinu Even while he thought this, his heart re- 
pudiated it, and acknowledged that, had she 
come and flung herself upon his mercy, he should 
have doubted still, and deemed her wanting in 
true dignity. Some great event alone oould 
excise such an act. 

He tried to think her interested, but Trutli*-^ 
whose dwelling is in the well of every hearty 
though we do not choose to listen to her — said, 
^^ No, she is perfectly disinterested, and scorns 
your money." 

The obstinate man found no escape &am bim^ 
6elf except in hating Gril^ and &ncying he hated 
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Garis too. THiy had not Gil forced him to 
return? 

Why, indeed ! he forgot all the other had done. 
It is not because our glorious attack of an enemy 
fails, that we are at fault, our valour may be tem- 
porarily frustrated by an unseen battery, the 
guns of which, some day, will be turned against 
their present possessors, 

' Travanne's obstinacy was turned in bitterness 
Against his own heart. There was nothing for 
him but flight. He could not return to his regi- 
ment, he felt he should be an object of ridicule ; 
thM^ he admitted to himself. He could not face 
Claris; she was never absent from his thoughts, 
but he could not face her in reality. We were 
at war, he would exchange, and go to India. 
And with this stern resolution in his mind, he 
hurried over the business at the Horse Guards, 
and his brother officers only knew he was leaving 
them when it was all arranged. Besides, who 
among them, except Gil Talbot, had thought 
enough to care for poor Claris. 

They pitied her, whatever her faults^ for nofne 
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knew her as she really was, "all believed it had 
been a matter of speculation on her part, but as 
Travanne was not a foolish boy, and had done it, 
he ought to have abided by it. 

And light-heartedly they dismissed the subject, 
except to speculate on the step in the regiment 
which Travanne's exchange made, and to wond«r 
what their new Comet would be like. 

Not so, Gil Talbot, Again he wrote to Tra- 
vanne, urging, beseeching, but still he touched 
every chord but the right' one. Travanne had 
a heart beneath all this obstinacy, and this accus- 
ing, condemning heart but wanted to be touched. 
Justice, duty, honour, were too cold. Gil urged 
the claims of these upon him, as on a soldier ; he 
overlooked a soldier's softest, yet strongest claim 
— woman. Say but that Claris grieves, Claris 
is sad, lonely, withdrawing from all joy, and Tra- 
vanne is won. 

But Gil said it not, and Travanne thought he 
hated the cold-hearted girl, and for awhile he 
did. London is behind him ; he had bidden it 
adieu, not without a pang, but it is done. And 
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his old corps too, which he loved so well. That, 
too, he has left, without a fare-ye-well to any. 
Every action of his evinces the self-shame 
which he will not admit. He joined his new 
regiment, the dep6t of it, at Maidstone, where 
there was only a raw Cornet or two, and his heart 
felt very heavy. He had staid as long as possi- 
ble in town, and came down at last to Southamp- 
ton, he was going by the overland route. The 
long voyage would have killed him. He tried 
to persuade himself that he was happy, glad, 
content to go, and much he strove to seem rejoic- 
ing, but few were deceived ; the people at his 
hotel spoke only of the melancholy Captain, who 
certainly was leaving his love behind him, for he 
was so anxious every day about the London post. 
It was quite true, every day he said to himself 
** Let's see what Talbot will have the audacity to 
urge to-day." 

And when no letter came, Travanne was rest- 
less and miserable. 
. " I wish to Heaven it was over ! " he would 
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cry impatiently, " I long to be oflf, and there is 
a whole week yet." 

And then the re-action came in a few hours of 
watching again for a letter from Gil Talbot. 

"We, who endeavour to depict the human heart 
and life, with its many strange hair-breadth 
chances — we, as we look into the hearts beneath 
our pen, are summoned to admit how near we 
are to all we desire sometimes; happiness is at 
our door, it passes us by, or we close the portals 
ourselves upon it, perhaps, for ever ; and never^ 
or years afterwards, when too late, know it. 

Perhaps if Bridget had been allowed to re- 
main in peace at Mrs. Craven*s, Claris would 
never have been aroused to action, timidity 
would have kept down the yearning to see Tra* 
vanne, for beyond this she admitted no hope— 
her delicacy forbade seeking an interview ; but 
once aroused she felt it would be impossible to 
let him go, perhaps for ever, and not see his face 
again. ' : 

Bridget too going ; Claris coul(J not remain, 
for her mother was now rapidly becoming a 
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ciplier in her own house — if she said a word of 
kindness to Claris, it was by stealth, as a nurse 
glides a cake inta the hand of a child under- 
going unjust punishment. 

The day Bridget was to leave, Claris had 
e^rranged to leave too, but she only thought of 
it as a journey to be made, and then she should 
tetum to her mother; but this was a faint 
vision, for the future was all dependent upon 
Travanne, he was her fate. 

Despite her mother's solemn adieu, and her 
sister's haughty " You ^have chosen your own 
path," Claris left without grief, for she had hope 
to go before — a guiding star, and only Tra- 
vanne filled her thoughts. Bridget, too, buoyed 
her up with hope, and all sorts of excellent prog- 
nostications. The day they were going to start 
she put on every article of dress inside out, and 
twice stumbled up stairs; now, as that was a 
certain indication of a wedding, and as Miss 
Claris could not be married, it* meant a re- 
ilnion, and the confiding woman commenced the 
journey all smiles, which smiles cast their 
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radiance over the path of the girl whose fate, 
indeed, hung by a hair. 

It was not until they arrived in Southampton, 
and were actually in the same hotel with Tra- 
vanne, that Claris felt how serious the step was 
which she had taken; and she who had only 
dreamt of seeing her husba^ad, felt as if to see 
him would be to die, 

Bridget left her mistress at the railway, and, 
closely muflSed up, so as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable even by Olaris, went to Travanne's 
Hotel, and secured an , apartment next to his. 
With a cleverness which seeemed a miracle to 
the simple woman when she reflected upon it, 
she discovered, without seeming to ask, where 
Travanne was, the hours of his meals, for, whilst 
he was thus occupied, they might avoid all 
chance of meeting him. And, whilst he was 
listlessly endeavouring to eat his dinner, Claris 
and Bridget took possession of their apartment, 
as Mrs. Lewton and maid. 

0! ye walls, built up, like human laws, to 
separate those who should be united, could ye but 
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have burst asunder, and have shewn that sad and, 
in his heart, penitent man; the pale, anxious 
face, leaning on both hands, in perplexed thought, 
how soon be would have been beside her, and 
hier countenance raised in proud joy to look 
upon the one loved and forgiven. But the walls 
remained in solid sternness, and Claris thought on. 
Next morning, Bridget crept in, and, after 
cautiously closing the door^ advanced close to 
Claris, with a finger on her lip. She had gone 
abroad early, like a second Columbus on a voy- 
age of discovery. Certainly she thought walls 
had ears, by the caution of her manner. 

"Well, Bridget?" her mistress said, looking 
up anxiously. 

" Not going for a week," was the low reply. 
" I've been down, to the pier. Lord bless us, 
how long it is, to be sure, and to think that 
hands made it, all out in the water?" 

" Never mind that now, dear Bridget," said 
the anxious voice, impatiently clasping the 
other's arm ; " but tell me — Is he really going, 
is all his baggage on board?" 
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" Not all, Miss," Bridget answered — ^precise- 
ness was her forte ; " the Captain of course has 
kept back a small portmantle/' 

" Well, well, I mean is he really going ?' 
*^ Aye, thaf s for sure," and Bridget sighed. 
" And," she continued, "I got on board, for 
there was a young man standing with his hands 
in his pockets, looking at the vessel as if he 
admired her, and I looked too, and skys be to me, 
. A fin. ve^l, M.™.. -Te^.Sir/L^I, J 

says he, * Going out in her, marm ? * Not as I 
knows on,' says I. * Beg your parden,' says he, 
^ but you seem a stranger, and as a Mrs. ABen 
and her maid are going, I thought you might 
be the maid;' then he corrected himself, and 
said, * but now I think of it, that can't be, for 
our Captain has been asking me if I knevr a 
respectable woman who would go out, for ft 
seems this Mrs. Allen had a maid, and she died 
suddenly, and the Captain, who's a rdation of 
Mrs. Allen, is looking for one before the lady 
arrives." 

** When does she arrive?" Clad-is asked, look- 
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ing up; she had been waiting patiently until 
* Bridget finished her tale in her own way, she 
knew there was not the slightest use hurrying 
her. 

" They're expecting her every day," was the 
answer. 

" Because, Bridget, if there is a relative of 
the Captain's, of course he will not sail without 
her, and — and Captain Travanne will be here 
longer — it gives us more time," and her face 
brightened. 

" Wind and tide wait for no one," Bridget 
sententiously answered, ^^ neither lor Captain's 
relations nor their maids." 

" I wish I could see thk Mrs. Allen, Bridget, 
she might advise me how to act," poor Claris 
•aid nervously ; she began to feel how difficult it 
was to stand alone in her position — she was so 
young, and all the child predominated for the 
moment over the woman. 

^^ WeU, she'll come here, so that young maDt 
told me," Bridget answered ; ^^ and a nice spokeA 
young man he was, to be sure ! And he took 
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me on board, and I saw where the Captain — 
your Captain, my dear — was to be," 

" I wonder what kind of a person Mrs. Allen 
is," Claris continued, dreamingly, as if some 
idea were pursuing her. 

" He's a very nice young man, indeed," Bridget 
uttered, not quite catching the sense of the 
other's surmising ; " only he smelt of tar ; but I 
suppose they all do that, and get used to it ; they 
say its healthy." 

" I wonder if she is married? that is, whether 
her husband accompanies her ?" pursued Claris. 

" I shouldn't say he was, he didn't look like 
it," Bridget answered to the first surmise ; her 
head was strangely running on this young man. 
Poor, honest Bridget, she had been so little ac- 
customed to a life of adventure, that the first 
steps in one startled her. At that moment they 
heard the bell of the next room ring ; a waiter 
answered it, and, as Travanne spoke loud, the 
voices penetrated easily through a closed door, 
communicating with the two rooms. Travanne 
0poke. 
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" Have all the passengers arrived?" he asked. 

" Not all, Sir. There is a Mrs. Allen ex- 
pected hourly." 

" Then '" the tone was joyful, " we shall 

not sail till she arrives ?" 

And Claris held Bridget's hand tightly grasped 
in both of hers, and with every word of that be- 
loved voice, her bosom heaved to bursting. 

Bridget forgot her young man, and kneeling 
down, silently kissed those trembling hands. 

" I don't think the Captain will wait for any 
one, Sir," the waiter said. " He will sail when 
his time is up, next Tuesday." 

"Not quite a week," Travanne uttered, the 
joyful tone was gone. 

" Kemove the dinner," he said, rising from 
table; " bring nothing more." 

"You will take some game. Sir? some des- 
sert? some pastry!" 

" Nothing more," was the quiek reply ; " re- 
toove all." 

" He's in love ! Poor gentleman ! " thought 
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* 

the waiter ; for what else could destroy the ap- 
petite. 

" By the way," exclaimed Travanne, as the 
man was going out, " who is it in the next room? 
I heard some one sobbing there this morning." 

Claris heard this, and held her breath. 

" A poor young lady, Sir ; a Mrs. Lewton 
and her maid. She's expecting her husband 
from abroad, they say„ and be don't come." 

"Poor creature! God help her," cried. Tra- 
yanji«. 

Claris was bent down on Bridget's neck in 
silent weeping. 

Bridget thought of her young man again. 

" I'll tell you what it be, Miss Claris " — she 
had never called her Mrs. Trevanne — ^"I've a 
great mind to go down again, and see that young 
ma^. He was a very nice young man." 

"What young man, Bridget!" ask^d the 
trembling Claris. She had forgotten aU but 
Travanne. 

" He on board, as I told you of^ dear. I've a 
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great mind to go and see him, and telling him 
all, ask him to try and leave the captain be- 
hind," 

" Good heavens no !" exclaimed her startled 
mistress, " Tell a stranger my story ! Besides, 
he could do nothing. No, Bridget, I will sum- 
mon courage, and see him before he goes.'* 

But Bridget pondered on that young man. 
He became a fixed idea — a loadstone to her. 

Few mental sufferings could surpass those of 
Claris's. Separated but by a door from all she 
loved, she heard the heavy footsteps hour after 
hour pace the room ; the pause, the deep sigh, 
and then the step went on again until her 
anxiety rose almost to a nervous cry, whenever he 
paused. Once she groaned aloud, and then she 
heard him stop in his walk, near the door. 
Evidently he was listening, and she felt as if his 
glance had pierced through all, and was fixed 
upon her. She was alone, and dropping on her 
knees, she raised her hands in mute supplication, 
and thus she knelt until the weary arms dropped 
powerless on her knees ; but still she knelt there, 
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until she heard his door open and close, and his 
receding footstep down the stairs. Again and 
again a day passed, and Claris could not find 
the courage to seek an interview. She came 
scarcely intending more than to see him, and 
even this she had not accomplished ; for she 
dreaded opening her door as he passed. Now, 
urged by Bridget, she at one moment summoned 
courage to resolve upon seeking him, but as his 
footsteps sounded without, her heart failed her, 
and she shrank back pale and trembling. 

" If we had been longer married," she thought, 
" and he had cast me aside charged with crime, 
I would go to him, and kneeling, beseech him to 
believe me true, and believing, take me to his 
bosom again. But there is something so vile 
and degrading in the mercenary deed he has 
charged me with, that I cannot look him in the 
face, and read the suspicion of it there." 

At last she almost resolved to await the com- 
ing of Mrs. Allen, and if she were a good 
motherly woman, to seek her, and ask her 
advice and assistance; it even flitted through 
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ha* brain to try and reconcile Bridget to stay 
behind, if she could induce Mrs. Allen to let her 
go as her maid. She was perplexed ; half mad. 
Anything but lose sight of Travanne, and he 
going to so many dangers. 

And, poor girl, she had fancied herself indif- 
ferent enough to listen only to her pride and 
sense of wrong, and oflfer to renounce him as her 
husband. Once near him, within hearing of his 
voice, all her courage and pride failed her ; she 
only listened to her love, and was ready for any 
self-sacrifice or painful position it might impose. 

Bridget had cast all her faith on the young 
man who had so interested her. Poor, simple 
Bridget ! she placed faith in his good looks and 
civil tongue, like many before her, to be deceived 
at last. She told him a mysterious tale of a 
lady who must speak with Captain Travanne, 
but who had not the courage yet to do so ; and 
she implored him in pity just to contrive to 
delay the sailing of the steamer for a few days. 
She had discovered that he was the steward, 
and believed him all-powerful on board. 
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The young man promised all she desired faitfi- 
fully, and whilst the good and simple creature 
turned away saying to herself, *' What anice young 
man,'' he knowingly winked and said to himself, 
" I guess the trick, the Captain is followed up, and 
wants to escape, I ain't going to serve him out; 
he's a real gentleman ! " 

He also assured her the vessel could not sail 
without Mrs. Allen. So when the last day came, 
the one first appointed, Claris felt calmer. Mrs. 
Allen had not arrived. Bridget assured her upon 
the man's authority, that they couldn't sail for 
some days, and she had written to that effect to 
Major Talbot, who had anxiously inquired what 
she had done, adding — 

" Shall I come to you, and seek Travanne?" 

Gladly she replied " Yes, dear Major Talbot, 
but we have four days yet, and happy — secure 
as your presence will make me, for are you not 
Travanne's best friend? I do not urge you to 
hasten, for you say you have been ill." 

So Gil put off his journey for a night. 

On this last day, Claris was in her bedroom, 
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within the sitting one, wken she heard some one 
enter. 

" Who's there?'' she asked. 

Jl man's voice uttered some reply, and then 
the door closed on the lobby. She hastily came 
out, no one was there, but a moment afterwards 
a waiter entered, and in the name of her neigh- 
bour, Captain Travanne, (he brought his card), 
apologized for having, in a mistake, entered her 
room! 

"Oh Heavens!" she exclaimed as the man 
withdrew, atid he scarcely knew what answer she 
miide him, " and he did not even recognize my 
voice. If I had not entered my bcidroom he 
would have seen me, and all perhaps have been 
well." 

So probably would have been the case. It was 
one of the hair breadth chances of existence. 

But it roused her spirits ; she felt less fear. 
It seemed as if he had sought her. She tried to 
set aside all false delicacy, or true, as it might 
be, and trust to his love to forgive her hers, and 
agitatedly she opened the door to seek him. 
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There was no one near. Stealthily she advanced, 
just the step which separated them. Her hand 
was on the lock. A noise on the stair startled 
her, and turning, she saw Travanne mounting it 
hastily, he was on the landing below, and looking 
down. As he ascended, had he looked up, he 
would have seen her. In an instant she sprang 
back ; he raised his head and just saw the float- 
ing dress as she closed her door. 

" Poor Mrs. Lewton," he said, " I wish I had 
seen her ; she is pretty, they say, but so sad. Fve 
a good mind to rap at the door as a neighbour, 
(a poor fellow going so far away, need not alarm 
anyone), and ask if I can be of service to her." 

Without further hesitation he advanced, raised 
his hand ; " no," he uttered, before the finger had 
summoned her. " She might deem it an imper- 
tinent intrusion, after my unintentional one to- 
day already." And turning away, he entered 
his own room and closed the door. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



All that day Claris was in better spirits, her 
room seemed no longer to oppress her as it had 
done the first days, Travanne's hasty entrance 
had made it a home to her, for he had hallowed 
it ; and home is not one to us, unless something 
loved dwells therein. 

Bridget, too, staid with her that day more 
than usual, her friend, the handsome steward, 
had desired her not to come down, as they were 
all going to be extremely busy, clearing the 
decks, &c. ; and more than that, " Captain Tra- 
vanne will be down here nearly all day, seeing 
his baggage stowed away," he said ; " and, as 
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you wish to avoid him, it will be diflScult to da 
so, if you are on the pier." 

Now Bridget did not go down for the sake of 
her new and fascinating acquaintance, but for 
the sake of any intelligence she might glean, 
useful to Claris. When our motives are good, 
we are not to be blamed if we prefer a pleasant 
road to a stony one, for the attainment of our 
object. 

Our readers will see how perfectly confidential 
the two had become, and yet all his cleverness 
had been unable to discover who the lady was. 
One thing was quite true, Travanne was on 
board all day nearly, and with him his servant, 
who knew Bridget well ; despite her muflSed ap- 
pearance, he might have recognised her, so she 
wisely kept away. Travanne was very busy on 
board, and once or twice the steward approached, 
and was on the point of speaking to him, when 
some one called him away. At last the man 
met Travanne's servant. 

" Tell your master," he said, " not to men- 
tion to more than he can help, when we are 
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really going. It is on his own account I 
speak." 

The servant promised to do so, and forgot it ; 
and the steward, quite satisfied with this act ot 
precaution, sought Travanne no more. 

Meanwhile Claris sat at home all day, listen- 
ing for Travanne's footsteps, but it was evening 
almost when he returned; and, judging by his 
unwearied pacing of that room, so near, yet se- 
parated from her, he, too, was ill at ease ; more 
than once his bell was rung, and the same ques- 
tion asked. 

**Is there a letter for me?" 

" None, Sir," was the reply. 

Later in the evening, it must have been ten 
o'clock, that Claris heard him desire his servant 
to go to the post office, and ask if there was a 
letter. 

There was a fierce war in Travanne's mind 
between his love for Claris, the doubt of her in- 
nocence, and his pride. He watched more 
anxiously than ever for a letter from Gil Talbot, 
hoping he might use some argument which would 
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call for a discussion ; something more than en- 
treaties and prayers. It would be vacillation, 
weakness, to yield to these ; but the most highly 
endowed with talents may be won by conviction 
of error. He longed, nervously longed for such 
a chance, but his pride, his obstinate pride, 
could bend to nothing less. Poor man, unac- 
knowledged, however, he knew he was in fault, 
and a maniac. 

All that passed could not be heard ; it was 
only when the voices were raised. They heard 
him inquire once whether Mrs. Allen had ar- 
rived? She seemed to trouble all. "No," was 
the reply ; " not yet, the Captain is anxiously 
expecting her." 

Satisfied of the fidelity of the steward, Bridget 
tranquillized her mistress, who roused from long 
watching, had at last wound up her resolution to 
see Travanne that evening. 

" Bridget, something bids me do so," she said, 
" I feel calm. I can speak to him now with 
dignity, without childish tears. I can ask him 
if indeed he has deserted me only for that which 
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I know, and if he says ' yes/ then I can tear 
my heart from him, but I shall ever else think 
that there is some mystery which I know not. 
I owe it to Heaven, for its gift of life, not to 
expend mine in nervous repining, and such it 
will be, unless I really know the truth." 

" Just wait until to-morrow, dear, " asked 
Bridget ; " the steward has promised to let me 
know when anything new occurs. Just wait 
until to-morrow, and then Mrs. Allen will per- 
haps come, and if she is a motherly, nice woman, 
just get her to see the Captain. Remember, 
dear Miss Claris, no one lady out of your own 
family has spoken to the Captain, and if she 
advises it, why surely she'll let you go with her, 
and I'll— rU— stay be— hind." 

The last words came very slowly out of her 
mouth. The fact was, they were torn from her 
loving heart. It will be seen what novices the 
two were to entertain so mad a scheme for an 
instant, but it was the drowning man's straw — 
Claris grasped it eagerly. After all it Was a 
respite from that terrible moment when she 
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should stand before Travanne, perhaps, to be 
repudiated by him. 

Bridget slept in her mistress's room, and they 
retired earlier than usual ; Claris was worn with 
sufiering, and, like a child, Bridget laid her on 
her pillow, and sat beside her, speaking words of 
consolation and hopefulness, until she saw the 
weary eyes dosing. 

*' Bridget, dear Bridget, I must have my fate 
decided to-morrow," Claris whispered, as she 
kissed her homelike face ; " ! dear nurse, pro- 
mise me you will not oppose your poor dear child." 

" Bless her dear heart, no,*' the kind woman 
answered ; " and I have done so to-day, the 
Lord knows, from the best of motives, and all 
from what that kind young man told me." 

" Then good night — God bless you, dear 
Bridget." 

" God bless ^ us all, and make our waking 
cheerful !" was Bridget's amen, as she kissed her 
loved child, and watched on still, till a soft slum- 
ber fell upon her. A few hours passed, and 
again Bridget stood beside her mistress. 
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" A sad, troubled night," she replied, in 
answer to the other's anxious question; "a 
sad, troubled night, for there were persons 
walking about the hotel, until almost day- 
light" 

**And day-light comes late now," Bridget 
replied ; " it's queer to me that folks like to be 
up and see it come in, so cold and grey as it is, 
these February mornings, just like a shepherd in 
the hills in his great coat, dotted with snow," 
and she shivered. " May be," she cried sud* 
denly, "that it was Mrs. Allen come." 

Mrs. Allen was in good earnest a Mrs. Harris. 

" And they seem to have disturbed the Cap- 
tain too," continued Bridget, " for his bedroom 
touches ours, and generally he's up first; I 
havn't heard him this morning— he's making up 
for broken rest, and, indeed, I hope he will do 
so, for sleepy people are always cross, and we 
musn't have him cross to-day." 

Thus she rambled on all the time she was 
dressing Claris, to try and enliven her; she was 
so oppressed, so saddened, that in her heart. 
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Bridget regretted she had prevented her from 
seeing Travanne the previous day. 

Let us take it as a general rule, that the 
moment of inspiration is only once awarded us 
in any circumstance ; if we allow it to evaporate 
the action afterwards accomplished is leaden and 
soulless. 

At last this weary toilet to Claris is accom- 
plished, and Bridget has rung for breakfast ; the 
waiter enters the sitting-room, Claris still 
lingers — she scarce knows why — unable to quit 
her bedroom. 

" I hope," said the waiter to Bridget, " that 
your mistress was not disturbed last night." 

"Well, she was; you were terrible noisy in 
the hotel, she said," was the answer. 

" I'm sure I'm very sorry," the man uttered, 
" for we tried to be as quiet as possible, and 
master most particularly told them all not to 
disturb the poor lady, your mistress ; she seemed 
so sorrowful, that we all pity her." 

"What was the matter?" Bridget asked 
eagerly; "was it Mrs. Allen arrived?" 



^ 
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*' Oh ! she came last evening at eight," cried 
the waiter, " and slept on board ; indeed, she 
weht there from the train, and as she was what 
they waited for, and as the wind changed at two 
this morning, the Captain sent all in a hurry to 
call the passengers on board. They'd been pre- 
pared for it all day, and they sailed at four 
o'clock ; they're miles away by this — " 

"Lord have mercy on us!'' exclaimed, almost 
shrieked, Bridget. " And the steward ?' 

" The what?" asked the man astonished. 

"The steward : did no one come and ask foi: 
me?" Bridget eagerly enquired, 

" No one." 

" Some one from the vessel?" 

"TU ask, but Fm sure no one came." 

" And — and Captain Travanne — he can't be 
gone?" was the agonized question. 

" Yes, but he is," was the answer, " and a 
good, kind gentleman he was, for in the midst of 
all his own hurry, he kept crying out to the 
people about — " 
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" Hush ! Don't disturb that poor lady next 
to me ; broken rest is bad for an invalid." 

Bridget abruptly quitted the amazed man, 
for he saw his information had deeply affected 
her, and rushed into the next room. Claris sat 
pale and cold as stone fashioned to some status 
endowed with power to make the human heart ache. 

Nothing but despair ever so worked, and the 
cold, wan hands grasped the arms of the chair 
in which she sat, whilst the starting eyes were 
fixed'upon Bridget, but the lips were without 
movement, save, as the Wood receding from them 
gradually, they quivered through faintness. 

And thus she sat, and neither spoke nor 
moved for hours, whilst Bridget knelt, chafing 
the cold hands which she took in hers, and in 
those long, long hours of self-upbraiding, she 
accused her own sluggish blood of having con- 
trolled the impulse of the gushing stream of 
youth the previous day. 

" But for me, but for me," she uttered, " she'd 
have seen him, and all have been well, and but 
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for tliat wicked, deluding steward, I should have 
let her. Oh ! but men are terrible when they 
are bad; that's two bad ones, and 111 never 
trust another again." 

Yet even whilst she vowed this, she remem- 
bered to have heard, though she had not implicit 
faith in the saying, that number three was lucky, 
so there was another chance of not finding all 
the world composed of deluding stewards and 
Captain Travannes. 

And whilst this heavy day was passing there, 
the steamer, with wind and tide as abettors, was 
carrying poor Claris's hopes well out to sea. 

On the cold damp decks, which had not had 
time to dry since their severe scrubbing before 
departure, Travanne paced up and down. There 
was a settled look of obstinate resolution on his 
face, the irritable knitting of the brows of a 
man self-convicted of insanity, but unwilling to 
admit it. If at that moment the steamer had 
touched land, Travanne would have sprung on 
shore, and flinging the cloud from his brow, and 
the weight off his heart, have sought Claris and 
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peace. Yet his obstinacy was too great for a 
calm act of reconciliation. An eflFort — a des- 
perate movement he would easily have accpted, but 
deliberately to sit down and put that act into 
writing, was far beyond his strength. Obstinacy 
requires vigour of action to overcome it, the 
mere mind can do nothing for it. It is the 
madman in his straight waistcoat, overcome by 
violence superior to his own, where aU soothing 
arguments would have failed. 

Travanne paced the deck, where his servant 
approached him, 

" Captain," said the soldier-servant, most 
respectfully saluting him, military fashion, " I've 
come to beg your pardon." 

" For what, my man ?" 

" Well, Captain,Jyou see in the hurry of leaving 
yesterday, I forgot to deliver a message given 
for you," 

"A message?" and Travanne frowned, he 
thought of Talbot only. 

"A message. Captain, from the steward of 
ihe vessel, who bade me tell you not to let any- 
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one know when you were going for your own 
sake." 

" Not to let anyone know when I was going^ 
Jar my own saheT Travanne exclaimed in 
amazement, whilst his brow grew dark as night, 
unlit night. " And how dare he send me such a 
message ! where's the fellow T 

He was pre-disposed to anger. 

" There, Captain, coming this way," and the 
man pointed to the steward who with a whistle 
unconsciously was crossing the deck towards the 
forepart of the steamer. 

" Come here you sir steward," Travanne cried, 
beckoning him. 

The man advanced, he was going to be 
rewarded for his timely warning. 

" Sir," he answered. 

" You, sir, what is the meaning of this imper- 
tinent message which my servant has just 
delivered ?" 

" Just delivered," cried the man deprecatingly, 
" that's not my fault sir, I sent it yesterday.", 

" The devil you did ! And may I ask what it 
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means ?" Travanne's anger was burning fiercer, 
it grew concentrated, he wanted some one to vent 
his feelings upon. 

" Sir, " answered the handsome steward, 
" this is the case, for days before we left South- 
ampton, I was beset by an old woman, who 
asked me all sorts of questions about you and 
the ladies on board, and at last she entered into 
a rigmarole about some lady who was in South- 
aoi^ton watching you, just her own mistress." 

"Did she mention the name?" asked Tra- 
vanne. He was perfectly cool now. 

"Not the lady's, Sir, she wouldn't, but she 
said they were living next rooms to you in the 
Hotel, to know what you were about; and she 
thought (the old un) that I was all right and 
soft. Sir, so she gave me her address^ and asked 
me to be sure and let her know when the vessel 
would positively sail." 

"And you did?" 

"I didn't, Sir, and that's why I told your 
servant to warn you to keep all quiet." 

"May I ask why?" 
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" Well, Sir, jou^ll excuse me, but when gentle- 
men are going abroad, there may be those fol- 
lowing they don't care to see. This old woman's 
mysterious ways made me think this." 

" Thank you," Travanne cJaUnly said, " you've 
done me a service." But he was livid when he 
spoke, and he bit his convulsed lip. *'Was 
there anything more?" 

" She was very inquisitive about the ladies on 
board, especially Mrs. Allen : she wanted parti- 
cularly to see her." 

"And this woman's name— did she tell you?" 

" She told me. Sir, to ask for Bridget — Mrs. 
Lewton's maid." 

"That will do; thank you, Steward, I'm 
obliged to you," and Travanne slid a piece of 
money into the hand of the man he had so angrily 
apostrophized at first. 

Down to his cabin he went,^ and once there, all 
his suppressed feeling^ burst their bounds. 

" What I it is not enough to have been gulled 
—footed — entrapped — ^but I must be watched. 
Now ! and for what purpose? Some legal one, I 
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suppose, to find me at fault ! " and forgetful of 
all his late generous feelings towards Claris, all 
his anger fell on her devoted head ; he hated her 
because she made him despise himself and no 
momentary rage could conceal this truth f5pom 
his more sober moments. He hated her because 
she was so disinterested and noble; he was forced 
to respect her, and in his heart, contradictory 
sentiment, to love her madly still. 

He sat down and wrote a letter ; a cold, bitter 
one to Gil Talbot, to be posted at Marseilles, and 
even while he wrote, he thought of Mrs. Lewton, 
whose sobs he had heard, whose form he had seen, 
to whom he had been so near a neighbour, into 
whose apartment he had by mistake entered. 
And he shuddered as he wrote, with a deep dread 
of the fate pursuing him, which had placed them 
side by side to separate them for ever, perhaps ! 
Again he shuddered, and laying down his pen, 
thought deeply with his burning brow in both 
hands, which twisted into coils, the locks Claris 
had more than once passed her loving hand over. 

He was two men then ; the one loviug to mad- 
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ness ; the other hating. And as evil always pre- 
dominates, unless we summon in a guardian spirit 
of peace to guide us, Travanne cast Claris's lov- 
ing arms from around him, and saw only the 
woman watching to the last, to deceive, dupe, and 
condemn. 

So he finished his letter to Gil Talbot, and 
directed it. Then he felt content with himself, 
this reigning devil was satisfied — obstinacy. 

Poor Bridget little knew all the evil her sim- 
ple confiding nature had wrought. 
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CHAPTEK XIII 



On the evening of that day, Gil Talbot arrhred, 
before seeing Claris ; he was partially prepared 
for the event, for he had learned that the vessel 
had sailed, but he had yet to learn that. Claris 
had not even spoken to her husband. 

There was some feeling warring much with 
others in Gil's mind, for when he learned Tra- 
vanne was gone, the look of calm, when relieved 
from uneasiness, which passes involuntarily over 
the countenance, crossed his. Then he repressed 
it and passed his hand over his brow, as if to 
efface the stain of that thought. 

" And this,'' he mentally ejaculated, " is whet 
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we call friendship ! Oh ! selfishness all ! Selfish- 
ness all! Poor girl; poor blighted existence!" 

And calm, truly sorrowful, he sought Claris, 
there to learn that she was not in any way 
advanced towards having a solution of the sad 
problem of her fate. 

She was calm, resigned, but almost incapable 
of speech when Gil saw her, her energies the last 
few hours had given way. In the earlier part 
of that day, arousing herself from her lethargic 
state of suffering, she had only spoken of one 
thing ; that was of following Travanne, to try 
and catch the steamer at Marseilles, where she 
touched. Then when the actual deed had to be 
accomplished her heart sank within her, she was 
inadequate to the task. 

When Gil came she tried to rouse herself, but 

fleeing how vain the effort was on her part, he 

resolved once again to see Travanne, if it might 

yet be time, and following by land to Marseilles, 

endeavour to do so. Travanne would know then 

the extent of Claris's affection, could he longer 

doubt her? 

k2 
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But when a man is resolved to see all through 
one medium, human power is vain to turn his 
vision into another channel. 

Claris could not remain at the hotel, and the 
mystified keepers of it, saw her depart with one 
who certainly was not her husband. She left her 
character behind her to be freely canvassed, for 
she was too lovely not to meet enemies at every 
step, in her own sex. It is a very significant 
couplet that — 

* For friends in all the aged you'll meet. 
And lovers in the young.' 

In both cases men alone are evidently alluded 
to, as women cannot come under the head of 
* lovers.' And too true is it, that beauty seldom 
meets a friend in her own sex, let the age be 
whatever it may. She may have many seeming 
ones, but alas ! they are only too happy, we fear, 
when they can cast a stone and shiver a pane, in 
beauty's house of glass. 

Claris remained in town with Bridget, and Gil 
left with all expedition for Marseilles. 
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' Claris was more than sad, she was utterly des- 
ponding, forced now to admit that all the object 
of her journey had been reconciliation with Tra- 
Tanne. Of separation, she had but had the name 
on her lip, a potion to quiet her pride, and 
perhaps woman's perfect delicacy, which revolted 
against a positive seeking Travanne. Now she 
was for awhile utterly hopeless, and as hope is 
another word for life, she was sinking into a state 
of prostration which terrified Bridget, who was 
too much wounded by her own share in the events 
of the past days, to have rallied yet, and become 
the cheerful friend and nurse of her dear child. 
We will not follow Gil every step of the way, nor 
speak more of the now perfectly unselfish pur. 
pose urging him on, more than to say, that when 
he arrived at the termination of his task, it was 
to find that the mails had gone on board, and 
his journey was fruitless, as all else had been in 
this fated business, for surely the whole afiair 
was one in which the fates had more meddled 
than is generally their wont. 

Claris was not even aroused to more visible 
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grief by this fresh trouble, it fell on a spirit so 
beaten, that it would require more even than 
severest sorrow to rouse it. 

It may seem strange to many, the brotherly 
part Gil Talbot was acting, not that men are 
incapable of the like acts of kindness, but it re- 
quires more than an ordinary decision of cha- 
racter to make a comparative stranger take the 
authority upon him of a brother. The fact was ^ 
Gil Talbot looked upon himself as a man bound 
to protect Claris, setting aside any private feel- 
ings of his own. We have seen with how much 
repugnance he accepted the office of groomsman, 
and his ideas on the subject, and these he still 
entertained, namely, that a groomsman, nay all 
immediately connected with a marriage, become 
a part of it — a link in its after fortune of good 
or ill. We have said he was not an ordinary 
man. 

He had been like a brother to Travanne for 
years, and Claris knowing this, of her own ac- 
cord, clung to him. She never asked what the 
world would say, she only felt that without him 
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sbe should be lost. How could anythiug so pure 
as Claris understand impurity of mind or sUs- 
pioioa? 

Gil Talbot asked her to remain in town until 
his return (for he was called down to his regiment) 
to consult about what she ought now to do ; and 
Claris, unhesitatingly remained, contenting her- 
s^ by writing a brief letter, but filled with aflFec- 
tioa, to her mother, mentioning Travanne's de- 
parture without an interview even. This letter 
remained unanswered. 

"Poor child !^' exclaimed Mrs. Craven, "I 
wish she would come back — it is certainly very 
undutiful and wrong of her to be so obstinate 
about the four hundred a year, but I make no 
doubt she would give in at last ;" and she glanced 
up in Seiina's face deprecatingly. 

" You can do as you please, madam," was the 
cold reply, "but Claris has evinced so much 
obstinacy of character, that we owe it to her to 
correct that great fault, by no longer counte- 
nancing her in it." 

"What is she to do?" inquired the mother 
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again ; " I'm sure when she was here no one could 
urge more than I did upon her, the utter want of 
feeling towards both of us that it was, her re- 
fusing either to draw her right or else divorce 
that man." 

"Claris will never do that whilst you en- 
courage her, madam ; and indeed in that point I 
agree with her, it would only be productive of 
more scandal. Let her accept her allowance, 
'tis her right ; refusing to do so is mere romantic 
absurdity, a fault I am sure I have earnestly 
endeavoured to correct in her." 

" But what is she to do ?" asked Mrs. Craven 
again, daring to raise a voice in her favour. In 
this all was not pure motherly feeling, there was 
a dash of worldliness, for she thought how easily 
Claris might become reconciled to her fate, and 
add to their comfort with her allowance, could 
she be induced to accept it. 

"What is she to do?" echoed Selina in reply, 
" why accept the four hundred a-year, and live 
respectably." 

"Here?" asked her mother. 
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" I don't say that; at least, not just at pre- 
sent. The fact is, madam, that Mrs. Travanne 
latterly took so mueh authority upon herself, as 
in the case of Bridget, that I could not have 
submitted to it." 

Something of a sigh struggled in Mrs. Cra- 
ven's bosom, for involuntarily she compared the 
house now, with its grim stateliness, to the 
cheer&l time when Claris's sweet voice was ever 
heard in gentle joyfulness, and Bridget's more 
sober but pleasant tones, which reminded one of 
the cooing of the dove to its fledglings, to sum- 
mon them home to roost. 
'< And now Selina's last decided refusal to re- 
ceive Claris again, at present^ sounded very like 
the receding footstep of one condemned to exile, 
still within reach, but gradually disappeariilg for 
ever. 

"And I'm sure Major Talbot is one in a 
thousand ever to enter our doors, or to take any 
interest in us, after all the trouble this affair 
has caused him, out of pure kindness towards 

k5 
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US, trying to prevent Claris from bringing more 
scandal upon our family/' 

This last speech of Selina's told as it was in- 
tended it should. Mrs. Craven was most willing 
to be convinced that Gil came on Selina's ac* 
count, and with a good will much may be accom- 
plished. And the wild horse scented its prairie 
again; in other words, the matchmaker was at 
home, and poor Claris was left to her fate. 

^^She has an independence whenever she 
chooses to accept it," Selina said, "and it is our 
duty not to encourage her in false pride and ob- 
stinacy." 

Oh ! how easy it is to speak placidly of trials 
when we have never known any. 

Gil Talbot certainly did give some little caute 
for the hopes of the Cravens; he was a very 
constant visitor. Gil, with all his singleness of 
heart for himself^ could be a very politic man 
for another. He perfectly well understood mak- 
ing to himself friends of the mammon of un- 
righteousness, and turning evil things to good 
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purposes. He was, however, too generous even 
to flirt with Selina to gaiu a footing at Mrs. 
Craven's. Certainly he was very polite and 
attentive to her, for he knew who was mistress 
of all, and whom it was his interest to conciliate, 
in order to get Claris back again to her mother's 
home,whence she now was banished. He trembled 
for her, alone, with only simple Bridget for pro- 
tection ; not for any wilful error, but from some 
imprudence through very innocence ; and quietly, 
without much speaking of her, Gil Talbot was 
trying to win a home again for Claris, through 
himself. 

The major now, however, is in his barrack- 
room, no longer the quiet, gentle, almost wo- 
manly gentle being he is near Claris; neither 
the gay, amusing man, full of anecdote, which 
the Cravens knew him; but the soldier, kind 
bat stern in his profession ; beloved, because he 
is just; feared, from the dread of grieving him; 
confided in, because all his men know that 
the major is a soldier; and whilst some are 
Major Thia and Msgor That, he is '^Our 
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Major," because the regiment is proud of 
him. 

He is now in his barrack-room in full regi- 
mentals, and well he looks; those dark grey eyes 
of his, so deep, so shaded, that they seem black 
in beauty, but with the depth in them that only 
dark grey eyes possess. He had a fine face too, 
from its noble expression, but his eyes were the 
feature which won you. You never looked be- 
yond until he smiled, then you discovered that 
he had fine teeth ; but you returned to the eyes, 
they fascinated you. Children and animals 
loved Gil Talbot — a good criterion of a good 
man. 

Before him was the Sergeant-Major of his 
troop speaking to him. But before he stood 
there Gil had been writing a letter, a very 
difficult one to write, to Claris, for he had 
received Travanne's from Marseilles. It ran 
thus — 

" Sir, 
" Whilst there was a chance of our agreeing^ 
in opinion, or of your comprehending the painful 
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^sition into which I have been trepanned, I 
was anxious to continue our once friendly rela- 
tions. I regret that such is no longer possible, 
for unless that woman possesses even more art 
than I give her credit for, I do not think alone 
she could have concocted a scheme to annoy me 
more completely, than the one she has pursued 
in foHowing me even on board this steamer, by 
sending her servant hither, and herself, most 
indelicately taking the next apartment to mine in 
the hotel, for one sole purpose, that of watching 
me. I have been sufficiently duped, deceived, 
ruined in happiness by this hateful union, without 
her presuming to "become a spy on my actions. 

"Now, sir, as I know you are[her avowed friend 
and adviser, permit me to request that there 
may be no further occurrence of the like annoy- 
ance, either now or when I return. 

"I am. Sir, 

" Yours obediently, 

" GOTHEN TrAVANNE." 

Gil Talbot read this. A bitter smile crossed 
his lip, one of deep disgust and indignation. 
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^^ And this is the man whom it has pleased 
Heaven to endow with the means of winning her 
love!" he said. "How answer this?" h« asked 
himself, after a thoughtful pause. " Silent con- 
tempt/' was the reply. " But to her," continued 
thought, "how shall I write? What say?" 
Again he pondered. 

" Say nothing at present," he resolved; "leave 
it to time. Travanne was in a state of excite* 
ment; he may repent, and write again. I have 
known him often before act turbulently, and 
immediately repair all wrong. He was a good 
fellow. I thought him one. Will hope so stilly 
for her sake. They must be reconciled, her 
happiness depends upon it. I will wait awhile, 
and then write to him, and tell him all calmly 
once more. Some enemy has distorted facts.*' 

And whilst he pondered on all this, he wrote 
a kind, brotherly letter to Claris, promising to 
come soon to her, for was he not her only link 
with Travanne, what should she be without him ! 
And so brotherly was he in her thoughts, that 
Claris did not know whether his eyes were black, 
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blue, or grey ; and if any one had asked her what 
he was like, she would have said, 

" A kind looking elderly man," for he had come 
to her in so much affliction that nothing of cheer- 
ful youth was affixed to his memory. His brown 
sunny locks were grey in her eyes, and his years 
hoar. 

Gil was looking about for an envelope for 
her letter, (for his soldier-table was in sad 
literary confusion) when the Sergeant-Major 
gave one ominous knock at his door, and then 
clanked into the room with his spurs, as, with a 
reversed hand to his cap, he said : 

" If you please Major -^" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



** If you please, Major — " 

** I am very busy now, Sergeant-Major ; what 
do you want?" And he tumbled paper oyer 
paper searching for an envelope* 

"FU be quick. Major, but, the fact is, we 
don't know what to do with that young recruit 
just enlisted from your place ; he is quite un- 
manageable." 

" Put him in the black-hole." 

And down fell a heap of papers on the 
ground. 

The Sergeant-Major made a stride forward to 
catch them. 
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** Never mind," Gil said: "now," he con- 
tinued, looking up contentedly, for he had found 
an envelope, and putting Claris's letter into it was 
going to address it — " now, what's the matter 
with the boy ?" 

" Boy he is. Major, and we shall never make 
a man of him." 

"Will you make him a soldier, Sergeant- 
Major ?" 

" That I think we shall. Major." 

" Then never mind the man now, you can't put 
an old head on young shoulders ; make a soldier 
of him, the soldier makes the man," 

" That's true, indeed, Major, but yet discipline 
must be attended to." 

" Put him in the black hole, that will bring 
him to his senses; he's of good old country 
stock, Sergeant-Major, honest and true to the 
back-bone, he must turn out well," 

" He's a deal to turn away first. Major,' the 
other said smiling blandly. They were two old 
soldiers at heart, the gentleman, and the man, 
soldiers and comrades. 
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" Well, what has he done?" asked Gil gently, 
^^ I take an interest in that lad, I've known him 
from a boy." 

" That's just the reason why I've tried all 
with him; Tve reasoned, asked, begged, and he 
promises everything and breaks all a minute 
afterwards. I've put him in the black hole, and 
he laughs in my face and sets up singing, and," 
here the Sergeant-Major drew nearer to Gil and 
whispered, as if afraid of being overheard by 
the criminal, " I can't help laughing myself, he 
is so good tempered, but discipline, you know 
Major, must be kept up." 

" But what has he done lately?'* 

"Bless your heart. Major, he never ceases 
doing something. On duty, oflF duty, he never 
stops joking and singing; he wakes up all his 
room sometimes in the middle of the night, 
singing snatohes of odd ditties. I don't think 
there's rest in him. I found him in the guard 
room last night, they'd been obliged to bring 
him down there, and there he sat, half-dreised 
and shivering, but singing away for all that, 
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and long after I bad sent him to the black- 
hole-" 

^^ ril epeak to him, 111 speak to him," Gil said 
kmdlj. 

** That's what I want, Major; he'll mind a 
a word from yon, more than fifty black-holes, or 
punishment drills." 

•* After all, that's the true stuff of a soldier, 
Sergeant Major. Love, not fear, leads a soldier 
to foDow his officers anywhere. Fear may point 
the guns, but love plants the colours on a citadel. 
Home love, regimental love,'^ 

^* Quite right. Major, but you always are- 
then you'll speak to him soon. Major? — ^for we 
all like the boy," this was whispered, " for he's 
Hhe stuff of a hero in him ! " 

" Never fear, FU give him a severe reprimand- 
ing/' 

The soldier saluted, smiled, and was going. 

" Stop I " cried Gil, " Sergeant- Major, take that 
letter immediately to the post for me, and I'll 
thank you." 

And Claris^s letter was posted. 
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"That's off my mind," Gil said, smiling, 
"Poor child, I know how lonely she must feel; 
m see her soon." 

He was searcting about for Travanne's letter, 
to lock it up, when some of his brother officers 
came, and in a multitude of other things, he for- 
got it. 

Soldier-servants are, as a general rule, quite 
different to any other servants in the world, they 
look upon their master as their property, and 
yet they never interfere with his. There is no 
scandal, no chattering about his acts; no 
prying into his concerns or letters, nothing 
beyond what a feeling, of soldier-honour tells 
them is a duty. Many an old soldier will reason 
with his master about the waste of health or 
money ; this all comes under the head, duty* But 
he will not pry into private papers for the woiid ; 
that is mean, dishonourable, only worthy of a 
liveried lackey ! 

Knowing this, Gil Talbot troubled his brain 
no further about finding Travanne's letter that 
day ; and the next, there was the whole regiment 
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out in heavy marching order, consequently that 
passed over without a renewed search. The 
third one he found out where the letter was. 
Claris had it ! In the confusion incidental to 
the Sergeant-Major's visit, Gil had put Tra- 
vanne^s letter into Claris's envelope ! And, what 
was worse, without a line from himself. It looked 
like an act of very deliberate cruelty. He was 
in tiie mess-room when he read the few lines she 
sent. 

"Dear Major Talbot, 

" Was it prudently done to send me Captain 
Travanne's letter, without even a line to prepare 
me? Tou know best. I am sure it was kindly 
meant on your part, you could do nothing other 
wise, and the result has proved your wisdom, 
however severe the remedy. / am cured. At 
first I was stunned. It was the crisis of fever 
— ^life or death. I live again. Come soon, pray 
do. 

" Tours most sincerely, 

" Claris.'^ 

If Claris had sought every weapon known, to 
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the one which would wound the keeniit^ 
she could haye never met with anything boM 
sure than a letter like this. Had she refiM 
him, he could have replied, exonerated hiflUiC 
But these few lines spoke so much strong r^sM 
on his kindness, they betokened a sufibring to 
intense while it lasted, the ^crisis' she spob 
of, that Gil staggered from faintness. Theiy 
recoyering himself, in two bounds he cleared tlie 
stairs, and reached his room. Oh ! how At 
papers were soon turned over, and, careAdfy 
folded ready for its envelope, he found his letter 
to Claris 

Gil bowed his head down on his hands, and 
when he looked up the eyeballs were strained 
and bloodshot, as if fire had passed over them. 

No post could satisfy him now. That evemng 
he started for town, and late as it was when he 
arrived, presented himself at Claris's abode. 

He had not recovered the blow received that 
morning, for when he entered the room, and she 
rose gladly to meet him, he only said, holding 
oat a letter : ^^ Bead that ; it was a mistake, it 
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was this you should have received ; I have come 
myself to tell you so." 

And he really dropped on a chair. 

" Do not speak more of it, dear Major Talbot," 
fiht said ; *^ I see it has pained you, and you 
ahoold rejoice, for I am cured !" 

"Ton are more than woman!" he uttered^ 
looking up at her. 

And for the first time since she had known 
him, Claris thought she had never seen so noble 
an expression on any face as on Msjor Talbot's. 

Gradually he became calmer, and Claris lay^ 
ing his letter on the table beside her said 
ealmly : ^' I will read that when you are gonoi 
I can speak with you now." 

She did not even allude to Travanne, but 
£poke cheerfully of much she wished to consult 
him about on the morrow. 

It was late ; consequently Gil soon rose to go 
and then Claris said — 

*^ In exchange for yours," — she pointed to the 
one beside her, — ^' here Is a letter for you, which 
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I intended posting to-morrow: you have 4©- 
frauded the post by coming." 

And she gave him one from her letter case. 

Gil took it without replying, and pressing the 
hand she cordially offered him, he departed, 
much puzzled by her manner. Her letter made 
him know her better : 
"Dear Major Talbot, 

" I could not have written this when 
I sent my last letter. I could not have placed 
my own feelings past and present in writing 
before my eyes. A few hours have calmed me. 

" I think you (I know my mother did) thought 
I loved Travanne for mere appearance sake, be- 
cause he was — I thought him so — handsome, 
and because he wan my first lover; but I did 
not. I do assure you, when he was near me, I 
never thought whether his person was plain or 
handsome, I only saw the mind. Indeed I did 
not love him through my eyes. When his were 
fijsced on me I loved them, because they looked 
lovingly, and it elevated me above all I had ever 
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tiiought of myself, to have won the affections of 
a good man — one I felt so proud of. I examine 
my heart to-day, and I feel sure if, by some mis- 
fortune, he had' become repulsive in appearance 
to all, I should have loved him still — not better ; 
I could not have done that, but as well, with my 
whole heart and mind. I always knew he was 
very proud, and I quite excused him in all he 
did against me, up to the last act. In one thing 
I deceived you, but it was a girl's sense of deli- 
cacy. I led you to believe that I only wished 
to see him in Southampton, to offer him his 
liberty, if he chose to seek it, if such might be 
regained. But in my heart my only thought 
was reconciliation. I fancied if Travanne saw 
me, he would forget all but our love, and believe 
me. Grod only knows what I suffered when so 
near him in Southampton. I have knelt before 
the door with upraised hands in prayer, as if his 
sight could penetrate through all, and seeing, 
grant my supplication. Yet I had not the cou- 
rage to seek^ him. They told us he would not 
sail for days, and I had resolved to see him the 
VOL. I. L 
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following one. In the night he was gone. Poor 
Bridget — simple, kind creature — ^made acquaint* 
ance with the steward, to know when they 
sailed. A Mrs. Allen was expected. I eagerly 
watched for her coming ; it was a woman's pro- 
tection, and I had a child's thought in its wis- 
dom, to ask her to take me to India with her, 
in place of her maid — anything to be near my 
husband. 

"All these particulars Travanne must hare 
learned, and distorted against me. His letter, 
which by mistake fell into my hands, has com- 
pletely awakened me from every dream of him. 
The man who could so write of the innocent girl 
whose affections he sought only a few weeks 
43ince, is unworthy that true loye should be 
thrown away upon a soil so barren as his heart. 
He has blighted my existence. I forgive hiffi, 
and, thank God, love him no n^ore, or if I do, it 
is the dream ; the reality I despise, and love and 
contempt never may mate togetha:*. 

" I wish him well, as I would any stranger ; no- 
thing he could say would unwrite that letter. 
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or efface the stain of thinking it from his 
mind. 

" Now, dear Major Talbot, my friend and his 
most true one, had he believed you — may God 
bless you for all the good you tried to do, for 
ifhat you have unwittingly accomplished in the 
mistake you made between the two letters, for it 
has saved me many a heart-ache, many a pang. 

" Tour very sincere 

" Claris." 

Gil read and re-read this letter, and laid it 
down at last quite convinced that Claris wrote 
truly — she loved Tarvanne no more. A love 
like hers was a flower which could not prosper 
amidst weeds ; so she rooted it up. Would it 
wither or be transplanted? Only the end could 
prove. At all events, what would become of 
her? 

Poor Gil was sorely distressed, but as letters 
had been the medium of all this perplexity, they 
should, still hold the first place as actors. So he 
sat down and wrote a few cold explanatory lines 
to Travanne, to follow by the next mail, and 
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enclosed both of Claris's last letters. He did 
not pause to consider that if she truly knew 
herself, Travanne's return to her would only be 
a shifting of the burden of sorrow from one to 
the other, and perhaps it would have been better 
to let it fell to the ground. However, we have 
said he did not consider, but acted at once, and 
then, satisfied with having done his duty, and 
hoping all might turn out for the best, he went 
to see Claris. 
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CHAPTER XV 



He found her cheerfiiL She was not the same 
person as on their last meeting before visiting 
Southampton. She was cheerful, despite the 
morning's occupation before he came, which had 
been reckoning the contents of her diminished 
purse, and very meagre it looked ; not a plump 
porte mortnaie with every compartment filled, 
notes, gold, and silver. No, it was a long, thin, 

knitted one, one she had 'made when seated on 
Sarah Pearce's little shelf, with Gothen beside 
her, and she had loved this purse, covered with 
errors as it was which would have shocked Mrs. 
Pullan, mistress of every needle mystery. For, 
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every mistake, every dropped stitch caught up, 
reminded her of some lover mischief, or stolen 
kiss, which had disturbed its symmetry. It was 
a record of the past, and meagre as her hopes ; 
daily it had grown more lank, and every time 
she took it out with her, she found that it turned 
once more over her fore finger, until only a cou- 
ple of sovereigns, and some silver remained. 

" And to think," Bridget said, who was pre- 
sent at the inspection, *' that you have a rich 
husband, and four hundred pounds in the bank, 
only for the asking; the money, I mean," she 
hastily added, dotting her I's for fear of miscon- 
struction. 

" Tou would not have me touch it, would you, 
dear Bridget?" Claris asked, looking up in the 
face, which had just a tinge of cunning in the 
acquired expression, as she peered under her iids 
at her mistress, to read the effect of her insinua- 
tion. 

" No, that I wouldn't, " she answered heartily ; 
" I'd work my fingers to the bone first, before 
you should touch a farthing of money which 
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might be begrudged you. Let him keep it ! " 
she indignantly continued, after a pause to gain 
breath to breathe out her bursting feelings, " and 
much good may jt do him \vhen he comes back 
from the irars with cork legs and glass eyes, 
maybe," 

" Hush !^* cried Claris, turning very pale, the 
thought of evil to anyone pained her, and though 
she loved him no more, the wound though- safe 
from gangrene, was not cicatrized, "Hush, 
dear Bridget, don't speak harshly of him even 
now; may Heaven keep him!" 

" Well, if she isn't an angel," mentally uttered 
Bridget, turning away to dust a table, and hide 
her eyes, " none is !" . 

And she looked up with glistening and indig- 
nant orbs at an imaginary host with silver wings, 
who were refusing a plume or two for her Claris 
to rise amongst them. 

" Look here, Bridget," Claris said again, 
** tell me what to do ? Shall I write to mamma ? 
I know it will not be pleasant to go home now." 
She choked down a sigh, that Bridget might not 
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know her discomfort at heart. "Perhaps 
mamma will let us both return; I will ask 
her to do so." 

" No she won't," Bridget saj^d bluntly, " Fve 
been condemned by Miss Selina for months past, 
ever since " 

"Well," interrupted Claris; she did not want 
to hear the date, since when she had been power- 
less to shield her dear nurse's declining years, 
" we can but try ; I'll write to-day." 

And just as Major Talbot entered, she was 
beginning her letter. 

" I interrupt you," he said. 

"Oh, no; you come to aid me by counsel, 
dear Major Talbot. I was going to write 
home." 

"I'm glad to hear that. To Mrs. Craven?" 

" Oh, yes, of course." 

" Don't you think," he hesitatingly uttered, 
" that it would be as well to merely write as 
your heart dictates to your mother affectionately, 
and on business to your sister?" 

Their eyes met, a whole chapter was in his 
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look, and she saw that he had perfectly studied 
where the balance of power lay in her family. 

"Or," he added, "shall I take a letter to 
Mrs. Craven, and deliver it myself?" 

New with all her simplicity, Claris had been 
so accustomed to listen to various speculations 
on the visits of gentlemen at home, that the idea 
struck her that Major Talbot possibly admired 
Selina, and thus she accounted for his great 
interest in herself. 

" I am sure if he ask for me, and look plead- 
ingly upon them with his winning eyes, they 
cannot refuse." 

So a little bit of policy made her assent to his 
proposal; and armed with his credentials, Gil 
Talbot started full of hope for . 

Strangely enough he had the same thought as 
Claris. 

"I am sure if they could see her winning 
smile, none would resist her." 

He was perfectly aware that his advent at 
Mrs. Craven's was a source of satisfaction ; he 
was not in the least conceited, or particularly 
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flattered by it, but he guessed the motive; but 
his straightforwardness could not compete with 
the obstinate, though well-meant resolution of 
Selina. 

" Claris should be made to feel," she said, 
" how very improper her behaviour from the first 
had been — she had been the cause of dissensions 
in their family." 

" Surely no one so gentle could cause these,' 
Gil Talbot said, suppressing with difficulty ano- 
ther and bitterier answer. 

" You do not know her, Major Talbot," Selina 
replied ; " she can deceive when 'she pleases." 

" Perhaps if we were to try her again," sug- 
gested Mrs. Craven; "trouble may have sub- 
dued her temper." 

"Nothing will," Selina cried; "in her quiet 
way she is a fire-brand in a house, especially 
encouraged by that Bridget." 

Gil blessed his stars that he had induced 
Claris to say nothing about Bridget, but if 
received herself, as a matter of course to bring 
the other. 
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*' Then what will your sister do ?" poor Gil 
asked anxiously. 

" She has four hundred a year — she can live 
on that," was the reply, so often before uttered. 

" She never will touch a farthing df it," he 
said hurriedly. 

" Then that in itself would decide me, as a 
duty to the girl, not to encourage her romantic, 
obstinate disposition. She has set herself up as 
a martyr and a heroine; matter-of-fact alone 
can bring her down from her pedestal." And 
Selina looked more rigid than ever. 

" Starvation would not," he ejaculated. 

" I am sure it is njost kind of you to interest , 
yourself so much about my sister," Selina con- 
tinued, not appearing to have heard his last 
words. 

"Travanne was my friend," he answered, hastily, 
and his countenance grew troubled ; " and when 
he so madly left her, it was my duty as a man," 
here he held up his head, all confusion gone, "to 
try and re-unite him to one of the best of her 
sex, I sincerely believe." 
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Gil — Gil — you are impolitic, if sincere. 

Gil managed to give Mrs. Craven her letter 
in private, and he was too kind and just a man 
not to pity her sincerely. 

"I dare not have her back just now, dear 
Major Talbot," she whined, " for Selina does not 
approve of her conduct; and, indeed, I think 
myself that she deserves punishment." 

" For what, my dear madam ?" he gently 
asked, taking her hand. 

" Well, her obstinacy about the four hundred 
pounds." 

" She could not. ought not to touch them,^ 
he exclaimed, indignantly. " It would be as* 
sen ting to all her unmanly husband has advanced 
against her." 

" Well, perhaps it would be ; but I am not a 
rich woman, and another is a great expense: 
and Selina — I'm sure," she said, cutting short 
her abrupt and unfinished sentences, whilst tears 
filled her eyes, and she grasped his hand, " from 
my heart I wish her back again ; she was so 
cheerful, so dutiful, except in this last business 
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and the house is so dull without her." And 
the prematurely old woman, bowed down by 
continual grumblings from her elder daughter, 
burst into tears. 

Gil was painfully shocked. He felt almost 
ready to cry himself. He took both her hands 
in his^ and pressed them tenderly, and then, with 
some glimmerings of childish recollections to- 
• wards himself, began patting her back to soothe 
her. At last he got out of the house, and 
shaking himself something after the fashion of 
a Newfoundland dog fresh out of the water, said, 

"Confound all women's work! What the 
deuce has a soldier to do with them ? I could 
lead a whole army to the charge, but these wo- 
men perplex me sorely ! What business had I 
ever meddling^with them !" 

And then the soldier recollected, that to be a 
soldier, it was necessary to be a man, and a man 
never leads a woman into, or leaves her in trouble. 

So that same evening he walked into Mrs. 
Craven's drawing room, full of apparent spirits, 
and never even alluded to Claris. 
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Gil Talbot, had you acted thus with Travanne, 
you would not now have all this trouble on your 
hands. He was advancing in knowledge. And 
yet he did not find himself very much advanced 
with regard to Claris, for by degrees, her memory 
seemed to fade away from all, for her mother 
even was beginning to lose sight of hen poor 
child in the awakened hopes of catching Major 
Talbot for Selina. 

Gil was certainly one of those men pre-doomed 
to be what is so significantly called, a souffre 
douleur. Every one seemed to delight in laying 
a little parcel on his back, so that when life 
should terminate, and the hod be shaken out, 
there would be a precious scramble over the con- 
tents for everyone to secure his own. 

What with the diflSicult game he had in hand ; 
at Mrs. Craven's hopes to keep at bay, yet not 
destroy them, Claris to comfort and think for, 
and the singing recruit, his protege, to reprimand, 
Gil had quite enough to do. 

He fancied thatClaris's seeming calmness when 
he was in town had been assumed ; he was there- 
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fore most agreeably surprised when he returned 
and found her still the same. Not gay, only 
cheerful, like one who had taken up a heavy 
load, and who was putting forth all the strength 
at command to carry it to the end, without bur- 
thening any one to help. Gil was astonished. 

The fact is, men don't give us credit for the 
amount of pride in our little hearts. Love and 
pride generally sit side by side, rivals in our 
hearts j but if the latter be wounded and call to 
us, love's reign is over, he is dethroned. 
^ Gil had to intorm her of his fruitless efforts at 
home, but he softened them; he spoke kindly, 
hopefully of Mrs. Craven. 

Claris was much, bitterly disappointed, for she 
had hoped so earnestly from his interposition ; 
now in good earnest she saw her position in its 
true light, and she grew frightened. It is 
dreadful the day we stand utterly alone, how we 
cling to the earth, lest it should glide from be- 
neath our footsteps, and we should sink. We 
look around, about us, and see our many friends 
numerous as sands of the sea, and too generally. 
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with few exceptions, as shifting. Then we look 
above and grow strong. If our faith is there 
we have nothing to fear, we can run alone even 
if we were as children before ; God's great love 
is for childhood and the weak. 

Gradually thus Claris grew strong, not that 
she was without moments of despondency — this 
is a debt due to humanity, but she soon rose from 
it, and looked only to herself under, Heaven, for 
aid. Travanne was as nothing to her, only from 
self-respect did she keep his name. Heaven had 
been witness to the gift, and its acceptance, she 
could not cast it aside. 

There was an earnest consultation with Gil 
Talbot as to what she was to do. Claris began 
to look upon him quite in the light of a brother. 
There was so perfect a freedom from anything 
like unwarranted affection on his part, that she 
felt quite at ease with him ; indeed, she began to 
think with Bridget, that he was rather indifferent 
to her than otherwise ; that it was the case, not 
the person he felt interested in, as a philanthro- 
pist, or a surgeon engaged in some difficult opera- 
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tion, who cares nothing for the subject, only the 
cure. If he had really known how straightened 
her circumstances nfrere, he would indeed have 
grieved, not knowing how he could possibly 
remedy them, so great was her delicacy. 

Gil spoke of her waiting awhile "just to see." 
He wanted to gain time, for he had a purpose in 
view, but his advice was something the same as 
that of the doctor, who prescribes wine and jelly, 
and when he is gone poverty cries, " God help 
me ! and I can scarcely pay for my loaf." 

Gil's mother was an invalid at present, quite 
unable to leave home, and now that the fear of 
offending Travanne no longer existed, he urged 
Claris to pay his mother a visit. He brought 
her messages, letters, all from the country where 
she resided, but much as Claris longed to see her, 
to see the parent of one so kind to her as he had 
been, between the wish and its accomplishment, 
rose up a cheveau defrize^ called pride; honest 
pride which she could not overcome. She wrote, 
thanking Mrs. Talbot, and expressing in few, but 
heartfelt words, all she felt towards herself, and 
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her son, but it was impossible. Poverty stood 
by and forbade them to meet on that equality 
which alone permits friendship. Gil tried to be 
angry, but he was fain at last to keep silence 
before all Claris argued. 

Housewives tell you that a hen with one chicken 
is twice as anxious about it as the mother of a 
dozen. It may be the same law which binds 
parents to an only child. But certain is it, tliat 
no mother, no hen ever was half so pozzkd and 
tormented about the well-doing of her ofi&pring, 
as Gil Talbot about Claris. At first ahe had 
struggled against it ; tried to release him, much 
pain as the separation would have caused her, 
but at last she gave in, and when his brow knit, 
and he was most troubled, the child predominated 
over the woman, and she would laugh heartily in 
his anxious face. 

His only consolation was, that she had time 
before ha*, as he thought, and Travanne might 
repent on receipt of those two letters, which made 
longer doubt impossible. But when he pondered 
on this probability, he grew very sad, for him. 
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almost morose, and certainly abrupt in temper ; 
perhaps he doubted whether she would ever be 
happy with her husband. And while he thought 
there was abundance of time, Claris's purse was 
growing every day beautifully less ! and then by 
degrees certain little articles of jewellery disap- 
peared, Bridget sold them, and it was truly 
astonishing the high prices they fetched, in some 
cases more than their original value. But before 
taking them, Bridget might have been seen bur- 
rowing down at the bottom of her box, as she 
called it, and a suppressed clinking of money 
heard. 

" Blessed heart ! " mentally cried she, " if I 
didn't do it this way, she'd never take it, and ! 
dear Lord, what will it be when all's gone, for 
gold's not like ants, always laying eggs ! " 
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CHAPTER XVL 



** There's time enough yet," thought Gil Tal- 
bot, ^* she 16 living very eoonomically, I can see 
that, and will go on quietly until we hear from 
Travanne, He must reply to my letter. Will 
he return ? He might, and leave the service. 
But — but — will he ever be worthy of her ? Will 
she be happy with him? Do I really wish it?" 
Here his thoughts got into confusion. One thing 
certain was that Gil had lost all confidence in 
TraTanne ; and another fact was equally evident, 
that his friendship for Claris was great, his 
labours in her service more than a merely cold 
duty, What heavy trouUe it would be to hioB, 
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in his high sense of honour, if Claris ever be- 
came that nameless pronoun ^'she/' nvhich 
nothing baptised could ever compare with in ex- 
clusiveness. The "she" of the most intimate 
hidden thoughts, of whose union with his own 
soul a man would not lose a fraction, by placing 
a barrier of formality between it and himselif, 
by giving it a name. 

The " she " seen in every waving plume or 
rustling dress, for 'tis an ever-present thought. 
The " she '* whose voice is heard sweetest above 
all others. Oh ! nothing can exceed the intense 
feeling of mysterious possession which overflows 
a man's heart when he utters to himself " There 
she is^" even though when near the object he 
dare breathe no less than " Madam." 

Walk through the wide world, dream dreams 
of enchantment and bliss, there may be thousands 
of lovely, fascinating women, but there is only 
one capable of thrilling the soul, as a man men- 
tally whispers •^ 'Tis she." 

But Gil Talbot would not think of Clarii ex- 
cept as a martyr, himself bound in honour and 
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duty to defend. Moreover his mother approved 
of all he was doing, and she was a model woman. 
Unfortunately your model women don't always 
see the world as it is. Having escaped afl 
danger themselves, and never having been 
tempted, they go to slcsep upon their own virtue, 
without dreaming of the trials which may assail 
another's. Mrs. Talbot never thought of any- 
thing like danger for her son. He was a noble- 
hearted, generous creature, but she forgot he was 
only a man after all. 

Gil was perfectly satined with all the ^oo- 
nomy he saw at Claris's, and thought h^ {s^smt 
position might last for ever ; at all events, until 
Travanne had time to write. He would be six 
or seven weeks going out at least, a couple mofe 
before Gil's letters could reach him; dx or seven 
more before an answ^ «ould arrive — making n 
total of three or four months. 

Now, looking practically at the affiur, Claris 
might have found patience to wait, had she beoi 
diq[)06ed to do so; but we have shown that, at 
last, her strong first love had giv» wi^ to con- 
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tempt, and she watched no more for Travanne's 
coming. His memory as a dream was dear, his 
reality as much a blank as the waking from a 
vision of sweet Southern lands, amidst the snows 
of Siberia. The sweet South and home, Siberia 
and an exile. 

Thus while Gil Talbot was merely thinking 
Claris would go on quietly for a few months, 
she was looking on her empty purse, and think- 
ing of the long future before her. 

Gil knew not how little she had when leaving 
home ; he did not yet understand that an erro- 
neously-conceived duty, however well meant, not 
only forced Selina to close the doors of her mo- 
ther's house against her, but also to draw the 
strings of her purse, or rather to dose her porte 
monnaie with a resolute click. He did not see 
the homely meal, the strict economy, and still 
the hourly decreasing sum. Whilst he was 
reckoning for three months, they, poor women 1 
were dreading each day. 

At last the (me came in which Bridget dived 
in vain at the bottom of her box. Alas ! isbe 
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was not one of the saving ones of earth. She 
had, it is true, looked forward to but one conda- 
sion — djing in Mrs. Craven's family. Then 
what did she want to save money for? Not she 
indeed ; she found enough to do with it when it 
came due, in buying toys for the children, and 
many an act of quiet, unobtrusive aid to those 
poorer than herself. In but one thing Bridget 
was a miser — she was " laying up treasure in 
Heaven." 

" Lor a mercy !" exclaimed she, gazing at two 
things — the bill for their lodgings, in one of 

« r 

Claris's tiny hands, and in the other, the long, 
empty purse, drained to the dregs. " Lor a 
mercy, dear Miss Claris! what is to be done 
now T she asked in horror. 

" Aye, what indeed, Bridget !" and her mis- 
tress tried to smile as she held up the bill. 

" That's all I have in the world," said Claris, 
casting a few shillings into the other's lap, for 
Bridget had sunk on a chair ; she fancied Claris 
at all events, much richer than that, and her 
own was all gone. 
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**What is to be done?" uttered Bridget, 
again wringing her hands ; " and all the jewellery 
gone too — what is to become of you ?" 

*' Of both of us, Bridget?" 

*' Never mind me, please don't, dear," cried 
the poor creature; "just think of yourself." 

Claris's eyes were filling fast, so she knelt 
down before Bridget, who was on a low chair, 
and laying her head on her bosom, just as when 
she was a child, tried to smile up in the other's 
face, just to cheer her. 

** Don't Miss Claris, darling, " whispered 
Bridget, clutching that head in a nervous grasp, 
which sadly destroyed the symmetry of its rich 
braids; "don't 'e look up that way at me, or I 
shall die — what is to become of you?" 

*' I must do something, Bridget, something, 
that Major Talbot should not know all our 
poverty ; it would pain him." 

Bridget thought a little, and Claris leant 
back her head on that bosom so true to her, and, 
closing her eyes, thought deeply, whilst Bridget 
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looked down on the upturned face, which had 
grown so pale and thin. 

Suddenly something fell on Claris's cheek, h 
was a drop which had stolen out of Bridget's 
eyes ; she had closed the gates to keep it in, but 
somehow it slipped through. Claris felt it, bat 
she would not seem to do so, she felt h^ own 
eyes burning, and the face twitching with the 
strong desire to weep, but she cheeked it, and 
opening her lids, turned, and suddenly stooped 
forward, just to give the other time to grow calm, 
and to brush that cold tear from her cheek, 
it seemed to freeze her. She had never se^ 
Bridget cry until lately, ^^that once merry 
nurse. 

" I'll tell you what, dear," Bridget whispered 
at last, drawing back that head : " If — ^if — ^i^** 
she said at last, ^^ if you wrote to your mamma, 
I am sure she would assist you. Let them saj 
as they will, she did love you, and won't see you 
want, I'm sure. Miss Selina is a little obstinate, 
but I know her; didn't I bring her up, and she 
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will come round too, when she sees you wont give 
in." 

Claris only sighed. 

"You see," continued Bridget, "not being 
married herself, naturally she can't feel as you 
do. She thinks you and the Captain is two, but 
she don't recollect that matrimony has made you 
as much one as a calf with two heads." Bridget 
never thoroughly reasoned upon her similes. 
" And as to their separating you now, that can't 
be. Just write, dear Claris, and all will be well : 
pride is an ugly thing," pursued the moralist, 
'* and only burns us up ourselves, and sets our 
garments in a state of ignition. Do write to 
your mamma, you shouldn't be proud there, for 
didn't she bring you into the world." 

Another time these arguments would have 
made Claris smile, as it was she [looked up, 
and placing both arms round Bridget's neck, 
said — 

" I'm not proud, dear Bridget, for I wrote to 
Mamma, and Selina too, some days since, asking 
to go home." 
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" God bless her !*' said the woman now enclosing 
her in her arms, " then all will be well, and you 
will have a home again," 

" Not there, dear nurse, not there, see here is 
Selina's letter. I did not show it to you before, 
I knew it would only pain you." 

" And your mamma, darling, there's nothing 
from her!" 

Bridget hastily read Selina's letter, which was 
but a recapitulation of all which had been said 
before. 

" You see, dear Bridget," said Claris, as the 
other concluded, " that I must make a home for 
myself," and she courageously smiled, as she rose 
from her knees. 

" I don't say the Lord judge them, I only say 
the Lord have mercy on 'em," ejaculated Bridget; 
'twas all she could utter. 

There was a silence of some moments, and 
then Bridget suggested work — " Just for a bit 
darling," she uttered as if the very thought went 
to her soul. " All must go right soon, just some 
of those nice pretty things you do so nicely, and 
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you can sit at home and do them, and I'll go out 
and sell them, and I've a little plan of my own 
too, dear Miss Claris." 

'^ Sit at home and work," whispered Claris, in a 
low, thoughtful tone : " I couldn't do that, 
Bridget. Working, working, and the mind 
labouring far heavier, with all its sad thoughts ; 
stitching them in, stitching them in, until my 
work would seem a living thing to me, to go and 
publish all abroad. I couldn't do that, Bridget. 
I don't think anyone (not even you, dear nurse) 
knows all I have on my heart. Do you think of 
what Captain Travanne accuses me? — not of 
guilt, or even deceit — but of low, mean falsehood 
— professing an affection I was ignorant of — en- 
trapping him, Bridget; think of that word. 
Oh !" she cried, " I feel that the g||]^ who did 
such a thing would have had a flash of cold 
triumph in her eye, lit up from the glowing 
cheek, at the success of her scheming when he 
asked for her love. But I felt I was pale, for 
my heart grew sick with crowding thoughts of 
joy, and tears were falling from my eyes on our 

M 5 
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clasped hands, for he held mine prisoners in his, 
and all I was sensible of was, of watching for 
the timid falling of each separate tear, as I looked 
down on our hands. And when he spake, I 
knew not what he said, but whispered ' yes* to 
all, for I felt he was my master to command. 
Oh ! dear Bridget, my very fingers blushed for 
bashfulness as they ventured to return the 
pressure of his. He will remember this some 
day." 

And the prophetess looked up with a sure eye 
on that day of triumph. 

'^ Come, dear Bridget," said Claris, in a cheer- 
ful tone, again encircling the other's neck : " let 
us get over the present, who knows the future 
may be ours." 

" That's just like you, just what you always 
were," answered Bridget, drying her tears, " and 
it isn't for me to try and make you sad, and Pm 
ashamed of myself for doing so," and with 
spiteful energy she rubbed the offending eyes 
which would weep in her apron. 

" Now, what's to be done?" asked Claris, not 
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seeming to notice her tears, though every- 
one was reckoned for future recompense of 
love. 

" What's to be done, indeed !" echoed Bridget 
despondingly, " If Fd only money, but IVe none. 
I never saved, and I've lent the few pounds I had,'^ 
she hurriedly added, lest Claris should suspect 
the truth, "and the person's gone to Californy 
with it, but I daresay I shall have it some 
day." 

This was so white an untruth, that we don't 
think it could have stained any sheet. 

" There are many things I never shall require," 
Claris suggested, "just look for them, dear 
Bridget, let us pay that bill, and then we have 
the world before us." 

Unwillingly Bridget obeyed, for to her mind, 
the jewellery was nothing to the dresses, the 
thought that others would walk about in those 
things which Claris had worn, was like selling her 
body for dissection, she said, for in her mind's 
eye she saw the hewing and hacking going for- 
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ward in all the fair tiings in which she loved to 
deck her child. 

But all nearly went, one after another the 
garments departed, lingeringly and sad in 
Bridget's hands, like ghosts quitting some 
cherished spot at cock-crow. 

And Major Talbot came, and seeing Claris 
cheerful, he thought her life now one of patient 
waiting, and he was perfectly satisfied so to see 
her. He knew nothing of the daily existence, 
the weary search for some employment, the 
waking nights, the reckoning on the morrow, 
when the few shillings in hand would disappear, 
and then the sickening task of searching for 
more to re-commence. 

Claris moved to another lodging, and Gil 
Talbot complained* 

*' Why had she moved? This was higher up, 
not half so nice, altogether unworthy of her." 

And he thought that even Claris was not 
exempt from the common fault of woman, fickle- 
ness ; for how could it enter the mind of a man. 
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good as he was, with thousands at command^ 
that Claris, nurtured as she had been, a creature 
like herself managed to keep an apartment to 
dwell in, but often refused to eat not to seem 
hungry still when the wretched meal of Bridget 
and herself had to be eaten. 

And as often as Gil Talbot came he com- 
plained of the rooms, begging Bridget for her 
mistress's sake, to seek others. One day 
he put an end to any chance of further con- 
cealment, by announcing to Bridget reproach- 
fully, that, as she had not sought for more 
suitable rooms for her mistress, 'he had done so, 
for how should Mrs. Travanne know where to 
seek for such things herself? Consequently he 
had taken very nice ones near the parks, at only 
three guineas a week ; would they move in that 
day? They were^ quite prepared — he had 
ordered fires to be lighted in every room. 

Claris looked amazed and confounded for a 
moment ; Bridget held up her hands behind his 
back in silent perplexity, and then Claris, to his 
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astonishment, burst into a child-like laugh — 
their position appeared so very absurd ; she was 
so young still that her tears and her laughter 
were extremes touching. 

Then she took Gil Talbot's hand, and drawing 
him down beside her on the little worn horse- 
hair sofa, said — 
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^ye for I^ature and her w&rks.^ ^Kramisier. 

^ Ma.ioT Hall writes as Gainsborough painted, £uiMilDt, ridily, and 
pi>oft»e^,'" — Beffs IJfu 

•* A li\X5ly and gossiping lurrative.'^ — Atheatmcau 
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In 1 Vol. 8vo. with Fourteen Plates. 

SIX WEEKS IN COESICA. 

BY 

WILLIAM COWEN, ESQ. 

"In every respect the book is valuable and mtereBtmg.'^-MomingHerald. 
" Mr Co#en gives us abundant anecdotes of the Corsicans." — Atku. 



In 1 Vol. 10s. 6d. 

THE NEW ZEALAND QUESTION AND THE 
EIGHTS OF THE ABOEIGINES. 

BY 

L. CHOMERORZOW. 



Fourth Edition, 4s. 

THE BEE-KEEPEE'S GUIDE. 

BY 

J. H. PAYNE, ESQ. 

The best and most concise treatise on the management of bees.*' — > 
Quarterli/ Review, 

In 1 Vol. 10s. 6d. 

A HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF JUDAH. 

BY 

LADY CHATTERTON. 

No Protestant family should be without this excellent work.'^— iVeur 
Quarterly Review, 

5b 
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In 1 Vol. 58. 

CONEADIN; 

AND OTHER BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

BY 

MRS. BUSK, 

AUTHOR or » HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.' 

**One of the best works for children to gain an insight into the characters 
of Indian great men that can be procured.** — Evening Post. 



In 1 Vol. 7s. 6d. 



ON SEX IN THE WOELD TO COME. 

BT 

THE REV. p. HOUGHTON, A.M. 

"A peculiar subject ; but a subject of great interest ; and in this Tolum« 
is treated in a masterly style. The language is surpassingly good, show- 
ing the author to be a learned and thoughtful majLT-New Qfuxrterl^ Revitw. 



Fifth Edition, in 3 Vols. Sis. 6d. 

CHEOJsICLES OF THE BASTILE. 

Illustrated with Seventy Plates by Cruikshamt, 

'The very name of the Bastile is sufficient to warrant readers to expect 
scenes of stirring interest, and they will not be dissappointed, for more 
harrowing scenes cannot well be imagined than in these tmthfiil horrors 
of the B^tile.**— ^eio Qmarterly Review. 



5s., wiUi plates. 

HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF DTTNa 
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In 1 Vol. 9s. 

FEOM BABYLON TO JEEUSALEM. 

BY THE 

COUNTESS HAHN HAHN. 

"This book is neither more or less than the life of the Countess 
Hahn-Hahn, a lady of great literary celebrity, and the history of her con- 
versation from Protestantism to Roman Catholicism : it will be read with 
deep interest." — Evening Post 



In 1 Vol. 7s. 6d., 

FEOM JEEUSALEM; 

BEING A CONTINUATION OP "FROM BABYLON TO JERUSALEM.^ 

BY THE 

COUNTESS HAHN HAHN. 



5s. 

HINTS ON HUSBAND CATCHING. 

BY THE 

HON. G. D. 0. 

**nie author who teaches yoxmg ladies how to become husband trap- 
pers, can be no ordinary person, and in sooth the author of this w^ork 
possesses no common mind or attainments. The dignity and eloquence 
of a sage speak forth from its robe of fun"-^ Atlas. 



5s. 

THE EVENINGS OP A WOEKING MAN. 

EDITED BY 

CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF "BLEAK HOUSE," "PICKWICK,'* Ac 
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In 3 Vols. Sis. 6d. 

THE PASTORS IN THE WILDERNESS. 

A HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS FBOM THE BEVOCATIOF 
OF THE EDICT OF NAITTES TO THE DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. 

BY 

N. PEYRAT. 

'* Every Protestant clergyman, in fact Protestants of every denomination 
should read this book. It lays bare the iniquities of the Romish Church, 
its cruelties, its blasphemies — a never changing church, which now, as 
formerly, only wants the power to repeat the barbaritiei of other times.** 
— Evening Post. 



58. 

HYACINTHE. 

BY 

MRS. GREY, 

AUTHOR OF 'THE GAMBLER'S WIFE.' 



'*We can safely recommend the teachers of youth to give this charming 
little volume to their pupils.** — Morning Post, 



5s. 

ALICE SEYMOUR. 

BT 

MRS. GREY. 

"A valuable present from a mother to her children." — Morning ChronicU. 
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In 2 Vols. 2l8. 

DEDICATED BY PEBMISSIOM TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEAUFORT. 

Beautifully Illustrated. 

BEOOKLANDS. 

A SPORTING BIOGRuAJ^HY. 

BY 

HERBERT BYNG HALL, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF 'HIGHLAND SPORTS,' 'EXMOOR/ &c 



In 1 Vol. with Maps, 7s. 6<L 

THE PAST AND FUTURE OF HUNGARY, 

BY 
THE AUTHOR OF *ThE REVELATIONS OF RuSSIA/ 



In 1 Vol. 12s 

ALGERIA — PAST AND PRESENT. 

BY 

J. BLOFIED, ESQ. 



In 2 Vols. 21s., with Portrait. 

PIUS THE NINTH. 

BY 

COUNT DE LIANCOURT. 
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5.S. Beautifullj Illustrated. 

CHRISTMAS SHADOWS. 

A TALE OF THE TIMES. 

" Worthj of Charles Dickens in his happiest moments." — Standard, 
" The tale carries with it an excellent moral." — Literary Gazette. 
"In power of description the author equals Dickens." — Dispatch. 



5s. 

LETTERS ON THE RECENT POLITICS OF 

SWITZERLAND. 

By OEOROS OROTE, ESQ, 

AUTHOR OF A HISTORY OF GREECE.* 



In 2 Vols. 16s. 

SIXTEEN TEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

By LZEUT-€K>LONSIi CAPADOSS. 



In One VoL 78. 6d. 

MALCOLM DALBBACKEN; 

tr, Tkt Erie laM. 

BSIKQ THE OSLT AUTHEXnC HISTOKr OP THE ^ESSQV SO-CAUXD 

BT IKADITlOiX IS SCOILAXDw 
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In 1 Vol. 20s. 6d. 

THE LIVING AUTHORS OF AMEEICA. 



In 1 Vol. 58. 
THE 

APHORISMS OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 



In 1 Vol. 2s. 6d. 

THE CONQUEBOES OF LAHOEE. 

▲NODE, 

By EDMUKD PESL, SSQ. 

" The relativep and friends of the conqnerors of Lahore will be grate- 
ful for this little work." — Morning Post, 



5s. 

THE EAEL OF GOWEIE. 

A ^AT, BT 

REV. JAMES WHITE. 



2s. 6d. 

JU8TITIA. 

A TRAGEDY, BY 

GEORGE BEHlfETT, ESQ. 
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2s. 6d. 

JOHN SAVILLE OF HAYSTED. 

A PLAT, BY 

REV. JAMES WHITE. 



2s. Gd. 

THE KING OF THE COMMONS, 

A PLAr, BY 

BEV. JAMES WHITE. 



In 1 Vol. 6s. 

NAN DAEEELL. 

A NOVEL, BY 

ELLEH PICKERING. 



2s. 6d. 

NEVILE HOWAED. 

A POEM. 



In 1 Vol. 7s. 6d. 

THE BEAUTIES OF ISAAC BAEROW. 



In 1 Vol. 7s. 6d. 

THE BEAUTIES OF JEEEMT TAYLOR. 

"No family should be without thia channing selection of the ivorks of 
•Teremy Taylor." — Examiner^ 
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